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Superintendent Roy 
of the Mounted 
unlocks his casebook 








can't tell the good 
guys from the bad 
guys anymore,” he 
Ssaysin answer to 
the photographer's 
| _————C—s—“Csi*sY«Queery. The three of 
us are sitting in the Canadian Police 
Academy cafeteria in Ottawa finishing 
off a dry chicken lunch. The cafeteria 
staff have collected at various tables in 
this pleasant airy room for a breather 
after the noontime rush and a scraggly 
looking pair look suspiciously like 
narcs. : 
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What do you want in your alumni 
magazine? That's the question we hope 
you'll be good enough to answer with 
the postpaid card here. We'll sketch 
briefly what we're aiming for and if it 
isn’t what you have in mind, now is 
your chance to say so and we'll try to 
fix things accordingly. Please tell us 
what you think, one way or the other. 

The magazine covers university and 
alumni people. We regard alumni as 
continuing members of the university 
community with a stake in the issues 
debated in the public meetings that dot 
the calendar, with a stake in how 
educational programs affect society, 
with a stake in the progress of the 
university as a cultural centre. 

Most of you live in the Montreal 
region and that makes you a good deal 
closer to the old school than most 
university alumni groups across the 
country. So we believe that most of 
you would like to hear about some of 
the things going on and occasionally 
renew old acquaintances. 


BOOK NEWS 

As a Concordia alumnus and faithful 
reader of your magazine, | am par- 
ticularly interested in your efforts to 
promote items of local interest. A 
novel to be released in January, by a 
former Concordia student, Orazio 
Monaco, is a_ colorful, sensitive 
depiction of the struggles encountered 
by a university student in an urban 
setting. Considering its relevance, lam 
enclosing a copy of a leaflet provided 
by Exposition Press (Hicksville, N.Y.) 
with the hope that you may make 
mention of it in your next issue. 


Peter Solomon 
B. Comm. 

Excerpts: 
A Space in Time chronicles a 


decisive summer in the life of twenty- 
year-old Mike, a college student who 
lives with his widowed father and Aunt 
Rose. 

Mike feels suffocated by his family 
and their well-ordered, mundane, 
working-class existence. Surrounded 
by urban callousness and atrophy, he 
has postponed his confrontation with 
life and allowed himself to be bogged 
down in a morass of dull routine and 
withdrawal from the company of his 
peers. 


Editor’s Note_ 


So, what 
do you 
want? 


The magazine devotes considerable 
space to alumni and the fantastic range 
of jobs they're involved with. The 
stories become in a sense expanded 
class notes. Examples of stories in this 
category are alumni in government, 
Fred Kerner at Harlequin Romances 
and Bob Roy, head of security 
engineering for the RCMP, on this 
issue’s cover. We search out people 
who seem interesting in their own right 
but who additionally handle jobs that 
are likely to affect us in some way. 











Correspondence 


Concealed behind a mask of bland 
nonchalance and cool detachment is an 
intense personal crisis as Mike 
desperately bids for reconciliation with 
those around him. 


McGILL MEMO 
I don’t know if it’s just social 
mobility but when I knew him c. 15 
years ago Sam spelled his name with a 
k. That's the worst of having worked 
for 29 years out of 29. 
CUM Sept.-Oct. p. 25: Sam Arcoff 
or Arkofft. 
Andrew Allen 
Director, Public Relations 
McGill 


IT’S GREAT, 
BUT WHY DONT I GET ONE? 

I came across the September- 
October 1978 issue of your magazine in 
a client's waiting room, and must 
congratulate you on an_ excellent 
publication which I found thoroughly 
entertaining. Unfortunately, I was 
unable to read all the interesting parts 
before being called into my ap- 
pointment! 

I wonder why, as an alumnus of 


These points touch on what we look 
for on the feature-story side of things. 
An essential ingredient of any alumni 
magazine is the classnotes, the tidbits 
of gossip and news we all scan in the 
hope that an old face will pop into 
view with a revelation. Well, there 
ain't too many revelations in our book. 
And we hope to improve that with 
your help with the other postpaid card 
you will find at the back, requesting 
news from you — what you're doing, 
or what you have been doing, what 
stories you would like to see in the 
magazine. And if you know of a fellow 
alumnus or alumna who would make 
news to other readers, please do some 
armtwisting for us and get him or her 
to fill out the card. These items don't 
have to be bonecrushing stop-press 
stories: others among you would just 
like to know what you've been up to 
over the years. 


And with that, season's greetings, 
everyone. 


SGWU (B.A. ‘72), I have never 
received a copy of the magazine in the 
past. | would be indebted to you if you 
placed my name on the subscription 
list, commencing with the current issue 
so that I may finish my reading of 
same. 

Stephen H. Halperin 
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“The trouble with university 
graduates today...” There's a line that 
comes inevitably into the conversation 
at any businessmen’s bar. And it goes 
on with that air of profundity that only 
a sixth cocktail can produce, “...is that 
they can’t think.” Well, of course they 
can't think. They aren't supposed to. 
For generations, universities produced 
such intellectual misfits as _phil- 
osophers, poets, and critics, but now at 
last they are turning out graduates for 
the real world. And it's not a thinking 
world: it’s a measuring world, a how 
much, how many, how tall world. 
Thinking is irrelevant. 

It's no accident that the best-seller of 
the decade has been The Guinness 
Book of Records, a book with no airy 
thoughts but just solid, measured facts. 
Do you want to know the best country 
in the world? Look it up under Gross 
National Product. Who has the 
happiest sex life? Check the entries 
under birth rates. The Guinness Book 
of Records is successful not because, as 
some have suggested, it is full of trivia 
but because measurement is our only 
standard of judgement. We judge even 
beauty by measurement; it's 36-24-36. 

Professional sport, always a good 
indicator of the popular mood, 
practically demands that every serious 
fan carry a pocket calculator. Sports 
pages in the newspapers are such a 
perfect orgy of statistics that there is 
scarcely room for the scores. Who 
cares about skills, courage, or 
leadership? If you want to know how 
good a player is, just check his stats. 
Poor Babe Ruth (most strike-outs, 
most pop-outs) would never make the 
majors today. 

When America wanted to know how 
it was doing in the war in Vietnam, it 
didn’t consult thinkers. War is a 
serious business and America wanted 
facts, not theories. It wanted to know 
concretely and accurately how this war 


Graeme Decarie, |SGW BA‘57] teaches 
Canadian history at Concordia and 
with this issue becomes a regular 
contributor. 


Graeme Decarie 





to win the hearts and minds of Asians 
was going. So it counted bodies. 

Even the religious world uses body 
counts to measure the progress of faith. 
Billy Graham, measurably the world's 
best evangelist, judges the success of 
revival meetings by the number of his 
converts; and it is only a matter of 
time until the question, “Do you love 
Jesus?” becomes, “How much do you 
love Jesus on a scale from one to ten?” 
Dr. Graham's staff, all graduates in 
social science, will be there with 
formulae to assess the answers, and 
then we'll really know where we are 
going and just how many are going to 
get there. 

Not everything has lent itself so 
easily to measurement. History, for 
example, was a vague and messy 
study, full of value judgements and 
conflicting views, and with too many 
questions that begin, “Why do you 
think that...?” Until recently, that 
made it difficult to be sure whether a 
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Measuring up 


student was 40% full of knowledge, 
80% full, or so full of it that he was 
ready to teach. But Quebec's 
educational technocrats solved the 
problem with a decision that freed us 
forever from fuzziness. If History can't 
be measured, they decided, teach 
something else that can be measured 
and call it History. Now, Quebec high 
school students no longer waste time 
with “whys” and “hows” but memorize © 
names and dates, and their progress is 
neatly gauged through objective 
exams. At last, we can be sure of 
exactly how much History Quebec 
students know. 

Someday, this age of measurement 
will take its place as one of the great 
ages that shaped mankind on its on- 
ward and upward way. It will even tell 
us how far on and how high up. 
Someday, it will answer the tantalizing 
question of how this exciting age 
began. Until we get that answer, I have 
a theory about it. I think it developed 
something like the way games changed 
as we grew up. Remember playing 
football with the gang on a vacant lot? 
You know, one of those fields with no 
boundary markers or goal lines? It 
worked well enough because we knew 
and trusted each other. We knew when 
we played well enough to deserve a 
first down and wildly enough to have 
gone out of bounds. We didn’t need a 
clock because the game was over when 
somebody got hurt or when we all had 
to go home for supper. Anyway, time 
didn’t matter because the point of the 
game was just to enjoy ourselves for as 
long as possible. 

Then we got a little older and played 
with people we didn’t know and 
certainly didn’t trust. And the point 
was no longer to enjoy ourselves. That 
was when we _ needed boundary 
markers and measuring chains and a 
timer accurate to the fraction of a 
second. 

Maybe that’s why we need to 
measure everything. Because we live in 
a world in which we know and trust 
nobody, not even ourselves, and we 
really don’t know the point of it all. 








Boswell, Ebenezer A.C. (Al), B.A. ‘74, 
after a year of hawking popcorn and 
Coke at various ballparks and footbal 
stadiums across North America 
(Montreal, New York, Dallas, and Los 
Angeles), answered an ad in Soldier of 
Fortune magazine and served a tour of 
duty as a mercenary in Angola and 
another as a guard on a cattle ranch in 
Rhodesia. He was killed during an 
attack by guerrillas in 1977; when he 
returns to North America, he plans to 
open an English language institute in 
Quebec City, and he hopes that his 
former classmates will visit him there. 


Boswell, Ebenezer A.C. (Doc), B.A. 
'74, B.Sc. '75, M.Sc. (Stanford) ‘76, 
Ph.D. (Harvard) ‘77, has given up a 
potentially brilliant career as a 
psychoanalytically-oriented _ literary 
critic to become a full-time brain 
surgeon and part-time gynecologist. 
He sends along his best to his former 
classmates and would like to inform 
them that he now has offices in 
Montreal, Toronto, Moose Jaw, 
Vancouver, Prince Rupert, New York, 
and El Cegundo, California. 


Boswell, Ebenezer A.C. (Sammy), 
B.A. ‘74, M.M.D.M. (Master of 
Modern Detection Methods) '75, Ace 
School of Detection, has opened an 
office on Fisherman's Wharf in San 
Francisco and is now providing 
discreet investigation services for 
residents of the Bay Area. He would 
like to inform his former classmates 
that he is still looking for a partner; the 
only requirement is that the applicant 
not wear glasses. (Editor's note: Mr. 


Allan Panzeri |L. BA'74|, who 
contributed this piece, is a lec- 
turer in the English department at 
the University of British 
Columbia. Free Space welcomes 
submissions on all matters; 
please apply to the editor. 


Free Space 


Classnote: 
The progress of Bosw 


Dear Mr. Pommeroy: 
In respons 
activities (re: 


sule summaries of "y life since 


P.3. For the reco 


Boswell did not state the location of the 
Ace School of Detection since, to be 
admitted to A.S.D., the prospective 
student must first find it.) 


Boswell, Ebenezer A.C. (Louis), B.A. 
‘74, has been made an heir to the 
throne of England. This position was 
created when the Queen decided to 
open the monarchy to the public. As 
the Queen stated in her landmark 
decision, ‘We need some new blood to 
keep this family business alive.” Mr. 
Boswell sends his blessings to his 
former classmates. (Editor's note: And 
all of us send along our blessings to 
Mr. Boswell.) 


Boswell, Ebenezer A.C. (Rocky), B.A. 
‘74, has been selected by NASA to be 
the first Canadian to travel to the 
moon. He was chosen from 20,000 
applicants, after being judged the one 
person most suited for space travel, his 
fear of heights notwithstanding. A 
visionary, Mr. Boswell believes that 
the moon will one day be the “Las 
Vegas of outer space”. Before he 
leaves, he hopes to acquire the moon 
franchise rights for McDonald's, 
Shakey’s, and Mr. Hot Dog. Mr. 
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e to your recent request for 
class of '74 newsnotes), I 


graduation: you may have 


rd, the final note is the true record of 


1974, but please do not use it. 


nyone would be interested in ite 


62 eee ee 








news concerning my present 
am sending along several cap- 


your choice. 


Sincerely yours, 


Ebenezer A.C. Poswell 


my life since 


It is too dull and I donft think 


Boswell says that he will wave to his 
former classmates as he goes by. 


Boswell, Ebenezer A.C. (Ace), B.A. 
‘74, has given up all thoughts of 
pursuing a career in business and or 
academia and has become a member of 
the international jet set (first year 
probationary standing). He has been 
photographed with Margaret Trudeau 
at Studio 54, with Princess Caroline 
and Philippe Junot on the French 
Riviera, and he has recently been 
depicted in a Doonesbury series, as the 
social covener on a Paris-New York- 
Cleveland-Los Angeles flight. He adds 
that mail can be sent to himc o Studio 
54, New York, New York. 


Boswell, Ebenezer A.C. (Daddy), B.A. 
'74, now lives in a three-bedroom 
house in Surrey, British Columbia, 
with his wife and two children (one 
boy, Cranston, and one girl, Alice) and 
the family dog, Ralph. He works in 
Vancouver from Monday through 
Friday, mows his lawn on Saturday, 
watches television on Sunday, and 
takes a two week vacation with his 
family in July. He would like to say ‘Hi’ 
to his former classmates. 


—————<— 


Items of Interest 
FROM THE MOST RELIABLE INTELLIGENCE 





— MARIAN 
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Papal Bull 





The Vatican City gag 


“Sure, it’s a rip-off,” English professor Malcolm Foster told the 
reporter. “But it's a good rip-off.” So good in fact, he’s sent off 
outlines of his rip-off to Ballantine and Doubleday. 

The plotline has the pope as a KGB agent, and a Canadian 
prelate suspects as much. Will wonders cease? The novel idea 
popped into Foster's head when he was in Italy just about the time 
Pope John Paul I died. The idea seemed so good to him that he 
returned there in late October to interview people, take 
photographs of Vatican City real estate and round up research 
material to make the thing as realistic as possible. 

Foster returned with the material and proposed a team-writing 
project to his creative writing students who each write a chapter. 
“It's terribly important,”” says Foster, “to learn to write for 
specifications.” 

Readers may recall suspicions about how the pope died; 
Newsweek and Time came up with conflicting accounts about how 
the pope spent his final hours, and how he was found. It was even 
suggested that there was a curial plot to befuddle and frustrate the 
newly elected pontiff to death. With a papal successor plucked 
from behind the iron curtain, the imagination of the laity can run 
wild. 

Or can it? Gee, Foster's got me worried. 

The team approach was inspired by the highly successful ‘Naked 
Came the Stranger’, the work of several New York writers, 
slogging under the umbrella pseudonym of Penelope Ash. The 
papal beat is a departure for Foster whose previous writings include 
a selection of children’s stories and a biography of Joyce Cary. 

Ok. And so you got this British politician chasing a man and this 
dog over the Italian Alps, and he’s carrying a gun. Where do they 
come in? 
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Manna for Mensas 


The liberal 
education 


Not that long ago, the development 
of writing ability, research skills and 
conceptual sophistication was the 
minimum a university required of its 
students. Today these skills are in- 
creasingly scarce and a new college 
emphasizing these basics, among other 
things, is being organized at Con- 
cordia. 

The Liberal Arts College, expecting 
to be off and running by September, 
1979, directs its program of 
“demanding” general education and 
“significant specialization’ to out- 
standing students, many of whom 
officials hope will be drawn from 
outside the university. 

College principal Fred Krantz 
recalled the aims of the unit as set forth 
in an earlier document approved by 
university senate last spring. 

“We think B.A. graduates should 
know how to write and to organize 
their thoughts clearly; we think 
knowledge of a second language is a 
crucial part of education. 

“We think students cannot be 
meaningfully educated if they leave the 
university without a critical awareness 
of the nature of western society and 
culture and of their development over 
time." To cover the field effectively 
required a knowledge of art, music, 
religious, philosophical and literary 
traditions and a reasonable grasp of the 
social sciences and the major issues 
that confront these disciplines. 

Besides the nuts and bolts of courses 
students will be required to take, the 
college will conduct seminars, 
tutorials, colloquia and guest speaking 
engagements out of the Mackay Street 
annex it now calls home. The building 
will eventually house a library, faculty 
offices and study space. 

Krantz describes the college as 
different rather than better, compared 
to other academic programs. 





Co-op education 
coming 


One university group has proposed 
that Concordia establish an institute 
for cooperative education along the 
lines of successful ventures in Canada 
and the United States, some of them 
going back over 50 years, in places like 
Cincinnati, Boston, at Antioch College 


See and Do 











An old face is back. 


in Ohio, and closer to home, Ben- 
nington College in Vermont. 

What sponsors of the Concordia 
version have in mind, as suggestedina 
draft proposal before senate, is an 
institute serving a minimum of 25 
people who alternate work and study 
each term. The unit would not only 
give its students an opportunity to 
better match curriculum to their career 
goals but also give industry a voice in 
how students might better prepare for 
the job market. 

Students will not be given credit for 





McDonough 


Passage thru India 





Slightly slower 
on holidays 


Fr. Gerald McDonough, Loyola dean of students in the 60s until 
he left to teach in India in 1969, has returned as Roman Catholic 
chaplain at Sir George. He says the teacher's lot is a demanding one 
in India. Apparently students there drop out by the busload. Sixty 
percent, he says, leave after grade four, many quickly forgetting 


how to read and write. 


And class attendance is something else. Fifty percent is con- 
sidered “good”. The academic calendar is filled to bursting with 
holidays — there are Chinese holidays, Buddhist holidays, Muslim 
holidays, Hindu and Christian holidays. Sometimes you just have 


to say no, he remarks. 


McDonough first taught math at a village school several hundred 
miles north of Calcutta, and learned Hindi in his spare time; later, 
as Pakistan went to pieces, he helped Bangladesh refugees in border 
communities, and after that went to work at a Jesuit college in 


Darjeeling. 


McDonough returned to this country in 1974 to raise money for 
needy students, and then went back to the subcontinent to establish 
paramedical and farm training programs in remote areas where 
food was at a premium and TB, VD and malnutrition rampant. He 
hopes eventually to establish a centre in Calcutta to launch an 


attack on slum problems there. 


And meanwhile, back at the campus: “My first job will be a 
spiritual ministry which involves discussion of the major spiritual 
themes affecting human values and ethics,” he told Beverley Smith 
of the university weekly, The Thursday Report. 

And to share his experiences with those who might be convinced 


to care about people in need. 
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their work outside however. And if 
they fail to secure employment over 
two successive terms set aside for 
outside work, they must drop out of 
the institute program. 

While the institute cannot guarantee 
jobs at the end of the line, graduates 
will have the advantage of having 
made important contacts in the course 
of the program and_ additionally 
because the proposed institute will 
have been hard at work cementing 
links between the university and 
employment sector. 

The authors of the proposal cite the 
work of the University of Waterloo in 
the cooperative education field, and 
say Quebecers have gone through the 
program at the Ontario university to 
take advantage of its employment 
related features. The challenge for 
Concordia’s proposed version is to 
produce graduates who are bilingual 
on top of the fact that they are soundly 
equipped for the job market. 

“An Institute for Cooperative 
Education at Concordia University is 
timely,” its proponents say. “It is what 
the student body wants. It has 
potential of growth and has the 
backing of the business community.” If 
it wins the backing of the university's 
governing bodies the Institute for 
Cooperative Education would be the 
sixth college-type unit established in 
Concordia’s Arts & Science faculty. 

So far Arts & Science units 
established include a centre for Mature 
Students, Simone de Beauvoir Institute 
for women’s studies, the Institute for 
Community and Public Affairs, 
Lonergan College for students in- 
terested in exploring religious and 
philosophical themes and the Liberal 
Arts College, described elsewhere in 
this section. 

Proponents hope the college will be 
operating smoothly enough to open its 
still to be found doors to students this 
coming September. 


The Numbers 


Enrolment... up! 


“| am convinced,” said Vice Rector 
(arts and science) Russell Breen on one 
occasion in late September, “that in 
universities across Canada a great 





sense of importance of the humanities 
is developing.” 

Qualitatively but not quantitatively. 
A month later Concordia’s latest 
enrolment figures were released and 
they didn’t suggest the university was 
following the national trend. 

Despite the overall enrolment in- 
crease which surprised many, “the 
increase (was) coupled with a shift 
from Arts and Science to other 
university programs,” said one report. 
Computer science went up a staggering 
63 percent. 

“The shift,” Rector John O'Brien said 
in his annual address to faculty and 
students, “tends to confirm what has 
been happening all over in recent 
years, so it’s not surprising.” Students 
are wary of shrinking job opportunities 
and heading increasingly for 
vocational programs. 

The university had anticipated a 
drop in enrolment in fact and associate 
vice rector Jim Whitelaw said it would 
take more time to figure out how the 
welcome increase came about. An 
official with the education ministry 
was also surprised by the news but said 
he didn’t know if the increase in 
student numbers would translate into 
extra funds for the university this year. 
The ministry as a rule makes com- 
pensation in the grant the following 
year. 

And the results? Will you open up 
the envelope please, Anne Murray? 
Full-time students number 10,131, up 
6.2 percent; part-time students 11,571, 
up 3.6 percent. 








Routes 


Attitudes slow to change 


Sex stereotypes don’t fade away easily, according to sociology 
professor Susan Russell who studied the progress of Ottawa high 
school students as part of her PhD research. Results of the study 
which found that girls’ skills declined in mathematics and general 
achievement while boys’ skills declined in English language and 
literature will be published soon. ‘Teachers viewed these dif- 
ferences simply in sexual terms, saying that girls and boys didn't 
mature at the same rate. They didn’t see them as stemming from the 
socialization process.” Her study focussed on students in a Grade 
12 class. 

Russell found that teachers often behaved differently with dif- 
ferent sexes in the classroom, favouring boys to perform in class 
even when girls outnumbered them, giving the males greater op- 
portunities to contribute. Outside the classroom, Russell found 
guidance counsellors steering students into typical occupational 
goals — nursing for girls, medicine for boys, and so on. 

At one point, Russell found a girl balking at a counsellor’s 
suggestion that she pursue medicine in one ironic twist. 

Her research also confirmed suspicions about how girls and boys 
viewed career prospects. Girls seemed confident about their 
acquired skills but less confident about prospects and boys over- 
estimated their abilities and prospects. Girls viewed work as 
stopgaps rather than career paths, and boys shared this view 
generally, seeing girls in the role of raising families. 

Russell says she can't blame the schools. “Society has to change 
its attitudes first.” This might be achieved by women’s groups but it 
may have to wait till the day when society decides new attitudes are 
useful. Women became an indispensable part of the work force 
during World War II, for example, and their place in society shifted 
considerably, she says. Here’s hoping we find a more agreeable 
avenue to genuine equality. 


Russell 








Rhodes Worthy , 
Mr. Bradley goes to Oxford 


“I'm going to have to sit down and think about this,” was 
Concordia mathematics student Robert Bradley's reaction to the 
news. 

He had been selected as one of the province's two Rhodes 
Scholars this year. The other winner was a McGill political science 
student, Lianne Potter. Bradley becomes Concordia’s first Rhodes 
Scholar (and Loyola’s sixth) and he plans to pursue his interests in 
physics and philosophy next year at Oxford where the 7,000 
pounds sterling scholarship should keep him going for a while. 

The awards were only open to men until the English parliament 
decided sex discrimination wouldn't do in 1975. 
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Gallery of Horrors 


Artist Prent 
is back 


In 1971 a gala dinner was held in one 
of the Sir George Williams galleries. 
Hams of humans and decoratively 
presented sections of human torso were 
sensitively arranged over the lengthy 
candlelit table. Organs of various 
kinds were set out as appetizing 
crunchies. But no one sat down to 
dinner. 

Fine Arts student Mark Prent greeted 
teeming visitors in a dark suit, stiff and 
new-looking as if hanging on a Woolco 
mannequin. He looked the diminutive 
mortuary assistant, an impish grin 
breaking across his blushing face now 
and then. 

The remarkable display was only a 
part of the exhibit Prent had pain- 
stakingly mounted. In an adjoining 
room there were human-like figures 
twisted and contorted in a variety of 
repulsive states. A mongoloid baby 
which lay hunched in a crib drew 
pained stares, but the topper was 
Prent’s delicatessen counter, where 
penises were marshalled in jars labeled 
prickles and simulated breasts of 
Blacks and Whites lay sliced, offered as 
light and dark meat. 

Montrealers poured into the exhibit. 
Prent had briefly made gallery going as 
popular as a pop concert. He then did 
for Toronto's Isaacs Gallery what he 
had done for the university gallery — 
made it a popular place for throngs of 
people, many of whom had not set foot 
in a gallery before. Among them were 
outraged members of the Edmund 
Burke Society which used a 19th 
century article from the criminal code 
to stop the show. Toronto will be 
Toronto. The courts dismissed the 
charge of exhibiting disgusting objects 
after a year. 

Prent returned to Isaacs in 1974 to 
exhibit more complicated work, in- 
cluding an electric chair chamber 
where visitors were invited to pull a 
lever to “electrocute” the figure in the 
chair. The lever was designed to ac- 
tivate the appropriate squirming and 
squealing from the victim. Other 
exhibits included a peep through the 
crack of a refrigerator revealing a 
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The Brat 


frozen life-sized figure, a woman lying 
in an operating theatre with exposed 
pulsating lung and the head and feet of 
a pig and rubber stamped torsos on 
butchers’ hooks. 

More criminal charges were laid. 

Prent has a reputation for a clinical 
sense of detail and hard work, much of 
it spent in unhealthy settings clouded 
with the dust and fumes of the 
polyester resins and fibreglass he 
works with. It is Prent’s relentless 
search for detail that draws him to 
places many of us find too ghoulish to 
visit: a prison to look at a death 
chamber with its electric chair. A 
slaughterhouse to witness pigs stagger 
around beaten and bloody, not quite 
dead. 

His work has been shown in 
Holland, West Germany and in West 
Berlin where he worked after leaving 
Sir George. Recognition has come in 
the form of Guggenheim and Canada 
Council awards and a major grant 
from a West German body which 
sustained him for two years. 

Now Alumnus Prent has returned 
with a show at the Concordia Gallery 
in the Hall Building. His layman fans 
might think he has mellowed over the 
years, his work more freaky than 
revolting. The show which runs to mid 
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January is entitled Where had the 
possessor been possessed, Confusing 
one with ignorance, The other with 
design. The main exhibit consists of 
two rows of pedestals, each lining 
opposite sides of a room. Each pedestal 
supports a plexiglass cylinder filled 
with water and a head with bubbles 
spouting out the mouth. Anchored at 
the far end of the room is a plexiglass 
cross containing a life-sized figure. 

Other pieces in the show remind us 
of the Prent we used to know at the 
beginning of the decade. One, called 
the Brat, is a toddler sized creature 
done up in bondage gear and sitting in 
a kiddy walker. Move a little closer 
and you can see its head reeling, eyes 
squinting and gooey drool dripping 
from its mouth. Move still close and 
there's more. 

“There is no message underlying my 
work,” Prent told one interviewer 
recently. “The images and situations 
represented in these sculptures are 
purely fantastic, stemming from no 
conscious reflections on the real world. 
I am not even curious to know what 
their sources might be in my sub- 
conscious.” 

Of course, that won't stop others 
from wondering what makes Mark 
Prent tick. 
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WHAT ARE THE CHIEF JUSTICE, 
THE CPR CHAIRMAN, 

THE ARCHDEACON 
AND CHRISTOPHER PLUMMER 








IN MR. WHEELER’S STUDIO? 


Behaving 


themselves, for one thing 





JOEL McCORMICK 


here's the sound of a 
| coffee _percolator 

around the corner in 

his L-shaped office. A 

long narrow strip of 

hall flanked by boxes 
and cases on shelving, an old wooden 
desk breaking the routine on the right 
near the end. You reach the foot of the 
L and discover there isn’t any coffee 
waiting for you. There's a gurgling 
exchange going on in the profusion of 
pipes ducting this way and that in the 
service of the Hall Building plumbing 
system. We are in a storeroom. 

Orson Wheeler, the sculptor and 
teacher, calls it a studio and tells you 
there are only two messier than his in 
the whole of Canada. He might also 
say it's the liveliest and most 
welcoming corner of confusion in the 
building. There are heads, busts, 
figures, models of buildings, projects 
awaiting completion, false starts 
scattered over a variety of work 
surfaces. There's a guy wearing an old 
Simpson's bag on his head staring out 
from the top shelf. 

Oblivious to the clutter are several 
gentlemen. Distinguished. Even the 
gent with the bag on his head looks like 
he’s got class. Professor Wheeler hoists 
his small frame up on the shelving to 
make the introductions. Sir Edward 





Beatty, his Irish temper calmed by the 
sculptor’s hands, is proud of the fact 
that he runs the world’s largest 
transportation company, the CPR. 
Next to him, Sir Lyman Duff, the old 
chief of the Supreme Court. Down the 
line a bit is Frank Scott's father, Arch- 
deacon Frederick George Scott. He 
ruffled feathers in the church hierarchy 
by going overseas with the boys who 
were fighting in France in the First 
War. Said he should've stayed in 
Canada, professor Wheeler recalls. 
“Not a bit like the others. He liked to 
talk with everybody.” 

Many more heads stare out from 
different corners of the studio. Peering 
out from a nest of things is Christopher 
Plummer. The actor, aged four. “Knew 
his mother very well. Her father was 
prime minister of Canada, you know.” 

Portrait sculpture is vanishing. 
“There’s some done today, but | am 
really on the tail end of it,” professor 
Wheeler says. It is an artform that took 
off when money was in abundance, 
and goes back to the Bourbon kings, 
back to Rome, and earlier to Greece, 
and in a variety of forms way back still 
further to other civilizations. Now that 
money is in short supply, and because 
portraiture can be done in less costly 
media such as photography, the field is 
narrowing. 

Having your bust made seems a vain 
thing and you wonder who goes in tor 


the bronze look. And how do you go 
about getting one made without your 
vanity glowing like the old NBC 
peacock. And there’s a kind of “for 
when I'm gone” quality about a bust 
that makes one feel a trifle close to 
one’s maker. ‘““There’s a modesty in the 
air now,” professor Wheeler begins, 
“and people say ‘I'm not a caesar, | 
can't have my head done.’” 

The answer of course is that others 
order the thing for you. Sir Lyman 
Duff, for example. “They are made as 
gifts, as recognition for service. His 
friends gave it to him. The bar 
association.’ There are some, Wheeler 
allows, who will come right out and 
ask for a bust, people who feel history 
owes them a favour. 

“He was a rugged old gentleman,” he 
says of Sir Lyman. Went right to work 
in his chambers in the Supreme Court 
buildings in Ottawa where professor 
Wheeler commuted a couple of days 
each week from Montreal. “We got to 
talk and | realized he was a lonely old 
gentleman. His wife had died and he 
couldn't see the people in Ottawa 
because they were always pushing their 
own cases. All the MPs used to be 
lawyers, you know.” He was such a 
reclusive sort, professor Wheeler 
remembers, that he was shocked nearly 
out of his robes when a woman went 
up and had a word with him in the 
Supreme Court building. “She actually 
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spoke to me. Shouldn't have even been 
in the building!” the justice complained 
to Mr. Wheeler. 

But he found a friend in the sculptor. 
“He unloaded history on me from the 
court's point of view, just unloaded 
history on me, and some days we'd get 
no work done at all. We just talked. If 
you wanted to know about Marshall 
May’s law cases before he was shot, or 
what Napoleon had for tea ona certain 
day when a certain lady had come to 
ask a favour of the French government, 
then Duff was your man.” Did 
professor Wheeler hear any juicy 
Ottawa dirt? No. “Very discreet, very 
discreet Sir Lyman was.” 

Even about the sculptor’s work. “At 
first he thought he was wasting his time 
sitting for it. But then one afternoon, | 
went in and heard him talking to 
himself and he kept saying ‘this is 
wonderful, this is wonderful, this is a 
good thing’. It gave him a great deal of 
pleasure.” As usual, Wheeler worked 
slowly, getting to know his subject, 
and working in as much as a composite 
of Duff's personalities could hold. 
There is the prominent lower lip that 
comes up nearly submerging the upper 
lip and the chin, the effect combining 
to terrify unwelcome ladies who might 
approach the Chief on his own turf. 
The eyes are friendlier. “He may have 
had very kindly thoughts in his head 
then,” Orson Wheeler says glancing 
back. “But he was rather severe. He 
was deputy governor general you 
know, and had to do all the duties 
when the governor was away. Sir 
Lyman was so busy on one occasion he 
sent out Campbell to buy him a house. 
Campbell was his first secretary. 
‘Campbell knows more about it than | 
do. Don’t know what I would do 
without Campbell,’ the judge would 
say. He probably asked Campbell how 
the bust looked,” professor Wheeler 
says. 

Indeed how do you express your 
displeasure if the sculpture isn't 
working out the way history should 
have you? “Some people stand around 
a lot and say they wish it were dif- 
ferent, or they expected it to be dif- 
ferent. They hardly dare tell you what 
to do.” 

That was Sir Lyman’s first bust. For 
Sir Edward Beatty, with perhaps a 
larger view of his own history, Orson 
Wheeler's was his second. He was a 


friendly Irishman to those he had time 
for. A flask-on-the-hip sort of fellow, 
professor Wheeler describes him. “But 
he didn’t talk to me. Wouldn't 
volunteer one sentence.” They worked 
in Beatty's mansion on Pine Avenue, 
where carpenters had built a platform 
for him to sit on. “Just the right height, 
just the right chair on it, all arranged 
by Mr. Beatty.” 
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Mr. Wheeler introduces Chief 
Justice Sir Lyman Duff; to Duff's 
immediate left is CPR Chairman 
Sir Edward Beatty. 


At left scale models of two 
freestanding structures — 
Toronto's CN Tower and Sud- 
bury's smokestack — reflecting 
Mr. Wheeler's concern for 
keeping things in proportion. 


Above, Mr. Wheeler holds the 
Brock Monument and compares 
that to the old Emmanuel 


“He was a bachelor with two women 
in charge of the house. One was a real 
old sergeant major — wouldn't let you 
in the house unless you had business 
there. The house was like a club — the 
dining room was laid with the best 
silver, the best of everything. He was 
perhaps self-satisfied. He started out as 
a little lawyer, but got ahead of all the 
other men (to be head of the CPR). 
Started out in their law office. No man 
got ahead of him. Sheer deter- 
mination.” 

They worked in a big sun room on 
the top floor facing east. “I was just the 
servant coming into work, but his 
punctuality with me was just as severe 
as it was with the governor general of 
Canada.” The commission was worked 
out through a mutual friend. 

Conversation, unlike that with Sir 
Lyman, was short and to the point. 





Church, today's Salvation Army 
citadel, on Drummond Street. 


At right, boxed, are two 
cathedrals in scale: To the right 
of Montreal's Christ Church 
Cathedral is Cologne Cathedral, 
one of the few remaining 
treasures of that war-battered 
German city. 


Conditions here don't permit 
reproducing the models to their 
actual size, and so these photos 
don't represent Mr. Wheeler's 
scale. 


Very precise. Ask him a question and 
you get the answer in precise, concise 
form. End of conversation. “Course he 
had lots to worry about running the 
world’s largest transportation com- 
pany. When he came in the room, 
everyone would step back. Quite an 
actor, but he had that personality. He 
was the boss. 

“He was always overweight and 
pretended to be underweight.” He used 
the gym in his Pine Avenue home with 
the help of a trainer to lose the pounds. 
He liked to appear thin and wore his 
clothes on the tight side. The Beatty 
neck squeezes through the plaster 
collar. 

The company paid a few hundred 
dollars for it when the job was done. 
“If you've ever had anything to do with 
the CPR, you know they spend their 
money very, very carefully.” Too 








carefully perhaps, but Orson Wheeler 
lets it go at that. “I was dealing with a 
nest of lawyers.” 


e is nearly 20 years 
older than the pope 
(who at this writing 


is John Paul II). 
Old enough to re- 
member watching 


General Pershing’s victorious march 
through the streets of Manhattan in 


1919, celebrating the Armistice the 


previous year. “It took a whole year to 
get the men back from Europe,” he 
recalls. 

In fact, Orson Wheeler goes almost 
as far back as the beginning of the Sir 
George half of Concordia University, 
hired on just about the time the current 
rector, John O'Brien, was born. When 
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the faculty and administration 
mustered a full complement of perhaps 
a bit better than half a dozen. It was 
the first principal, Owen Stredder, he 
remembers, who went against cautious 
winds, and started an art school. Who 
hired Wheeler in fact. A sound per- 
sonnel move, given the fact that he’s 
still teaching nearly 50 years later. And 
that makes him the senior partner in 
the place. Even without his degrees and 
honours — his longstanding full 
membership in the Royal Canadian 
Academy and recent DCL from 
Bishop's University — he’s earned his 
place. 


Still, he goes back to a time when 
men earned their reputation by their 
skills, not by their certificates, when 
daylight was husbanded for work, 
sunrise to sunset. He makes instructive 
company if you can break through the 
shyness, partly because he’s been 
around long enough to unmask our 
fanciful notions of originality, seeing 
them sometimes as imitations of a 
previous age. There is just the edge of 
cynicism in him, coming through like 
the blade on a finely-tuned carpenter's 
plane. One sculpture he has seen 
recently consists of paper bags filled 
with air arranged in rows on a flat 
surface. ‘They've probably done the 
same thing in Paris long before now,” 
he remarks. “Now they're probably 
doing it in plastics.” 


He will delight in jumping from 
period to period, place to place, 
showing you. relationships, per- 
spectives. He's a bit old fashioned in 
the explaining of things and is given to 
expressions like “That doesn’t obtain 
anymore, just does not obtain.”” What 
doesn’t obtain any longer is sculpture 
as he knows and likes it, small, 
productive and intimate colleges, 
ornamental architecture and county 
fairs that were really county fairs. 


With perhaps the exception of the 
bust of former Sir George vice prin- 
cipal D.B. Clarke, few students would 
recognize the people Orson Wheeler 
has fashioned in plaster and bronze. 
They are yesterday's men, because 
portrait sculpture is in many ways, 
yeaterday’s artform. Professor 
Wheeler conceded this nearly 25 years 
ago in an article written about his work 
in the old Educational Record, a 
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Quebec teacher's magazine: “It is 
Wheeler's opinion that changed living 
conditions are responsible for lessened 
public interest in this form of art. 
Smaller houses, smaller rooms and 
apartment dwellings offer little space 
for display or art objects .. . Public 
building is almost purely functional.” 
The sculptor’s profession is practiced 
today in the public arena, backed by 
government and some _ institutional 
commissions. 

Wheeler has had his celebrated 
moments: exhibitions at London's Tate 
Gallery, at the New York World's Fair 
in 1939 and a host of other shows in 
Canada and the United States. Many 
of his works dot the university libraries 
today. His trademark piece, the Negro 
Head exhibited at the ‘39 World's Fair, 
sits in his studio now. “Dangerously 
thin,” he says of the bronze cast. 

In boxes everywhere are models — 
Wheeler says 200 in all — of 
cathedrals, palaces, sports stadia and 
other buildings. ‘There is nothing like 
a three-dimensional teaching aid.” He 
wants you to understand this, and 
fetches a model of an enormous 
chateau on the outskirts of Madrid. He 
sets down the model, a dark and 
handsome piece of work done in a 
green-gray hue of plastolene. Then he 
remembers: “We have a chateau here 
in Montreal, don’t we?” You're left 
momentarily wondering what he’s 
talking about. What could Montreal 
possibly have that would compare 
with Madrid's fortress-like structure 
nestled in the hills there? The Chateau 
de Ramezay — that’s what Wheeler 
wants you to recall. He goes to fetch it. 
“There you see. This is Montreal's 
‘chateau’.” Professor Wheeler has 
returned with a model done in the same 
plastolene that sits on a_ surface 
roughly the size of an Eddy matchbox, 
and has placed it by the other chateau. 
If he took the model off the tiny board 
and set it in the rambling re- 
construction of the Madrid structure, 
sitting on a piece of wood perhaps a 
foot square, it would look like a sentry 
post. Obviously a Montrealer’s un- 
derstanding of ‘chateau’ doesn’t fit the 
Iberian interpretation. Our attention 
now turns to cathedrals. A major city 
is worthy of a cathedral. Montreal has 
several and professor Wheeler jabs at 
different boxes trying to locate a 
Montreal cathedral. “Oh yes,” he says, 
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looking pleased with himself. He has 
found one. Christ Church Cathedral. 
He has removed the chateaux by this 
time and puts it down before you. 

What would make an interesting 
comparison, he wonders aloud as he 
goes back to poke around the boxes on 
shelves climbing halfway up the nearly 
20 foot high wall. Sidestepping English 
and French possibilities, he settles on 
something German. Cologne. You can 
tell he leans to the sensational because 
in Cologne he has selected one of the 
world’s most imposing churches. He 
brings the plastolene model down and 
in the process we have momentarily 
misplaced Christ Church. In clearing 
space for Cologne Cathedral, Christ 
Church was absentmindedly pushed 
into the periphery of clutter that oc- 
cupies most of his desk. Professor 
Wheeler pulls it forward and you're 
tempted to think that Christ Church 
would be lost, if not in Cologne 
Cathedral's belfry, then surely in the 
nave. He will show us more models, 
more comparisons, more perspectives 
later on but before leaving the subject 
for the moment, he wants to share a 
Toronto joke. He pulls out a model of 
“the world’s tallest freestanding 
structure”, as Torontonians are pleased 
to call the CN tower. He sets it down to 
be admired. A few more seconds of 
rustling about and professor Wheeler 
has returned with another freestanding 
tower: He has brought out Sudbury, 
Ontario's claim to fame — a 
smokestack that is just a wee bit 
shorter than the Toronto landmark. A 
smokestack. Of course, allows Mr. 
Wheeler, the CN tower attracts more 
tourists. 

“In the ‘20s, modern architecture 
existed in people’s heads, and in a few 
countries — there were a few things in 
Vienna, Berlin. They were still doing 
conventional architecture, studying 
chateaux and public buildings of 
Europe. And photographs of these 
buildings were sold to schools — those 
were important and those were the 
things you studied, and made drawings 
of, and models from. So building 
models interested me and I've been 
doing them ever since. 

“The Metropolitan Museum back in 
1920 assembled 2000 plaster casts of 
sculpture and details of buildings,” he 
says, recalling the popularity of models 
as a teaching medium. Drawings, 
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building specifications and other in- 
formation to work from was dug up in 
libraries in Boston, New York, 
Montreal, and in Europe. Professor 
Wheeler, when he could, went directly 
to the source, to architectural offices 
like the one which housed the records 
of Rockefeller Center in New York. In 
Cologne, he was lucky enough to meet 
with architects in charge of refur- 
bishing the cathedral and secured the 
plan of the huge building. One of his 
proudest finds was a collection of 
enormous photographs McGill officials 
decided to discard with the coming of 
slides. These were the photos students 
used to pour over with magnifying 
glass picking at intricacies and shar- 
pening perspectives. Now they are 
stored in his jumble of records. 

The sad thing about Mr. Wheeler's 
models is that they will crumble to dust 
rather sooner than the due one accords 
painstaking work. He won't use plaster 
because he prefers plastolene, an oil- 
based compound that combines with 
light to produce a very pleasing effect. 
Much more agreeable than plaster, 
which produces a hard, cold result 
when put under light, as professor 
Wheeler illustrates when he brings out 
an old French chateau. “The dust 
actually improves it.” And so it does. 
He refuses to contemplate covering the 
models with a sealant because it would 
alter their colour. “They'll outlast me,” 
he says. The surprising thing about the 
models is that even he hasn't seen all of 
the possible 2000 comparisons that can 
be made among them. And sometimes 
he is still surprised at the results he 
comes up with following building 
plans. 

When you get down to it, few people 
but the architects, builders and 
maintenance crews see a building from 
all its angles, and sometimes Mr. 
Wheeler finds himself double-checking 
plans to see if he hasn't strayed from 
them; sometimes strange results 
evolve. 

He has something called a mile stick 
which he flashes down to a model 
before instructing you to stand over it. 
“You're flying a mile over the 
chateau,” he'll say, providing you very 
probably with your first and only 
opportunity to conduct a flypast over 
this remote historic site; there are no 
clouds to get in the way in his studio. 
Visibility is assured by controlled 
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weather conditions the building 
provides and the no smoking sign that 
is prominently placed at the end of the 


room. 


rson Wheeler was 
born in the town of 
Barnston, south of 
Sherbrooke. Barn- 
ston, already eclipsed 
i by the railroad at the 
turn of the century, used to be a 
stagecoach stop on the Montreal to 
Portland run. Orson Wheeler says the 
town was well past its commercial 
prime when he was a lad and he only 
vaguely remembers riding on the stage 
which was then reduced to local runs, 
carrying the mail and a few passengers. 
“An open rig with a couple of horses.” 
He went to local schools and wandered 
through countryside not yet cluttered 
with the tackiness of bottling com- 
panies and chip stands afire in their 
neon hideousness. Houses were wood 
and brick, barns were as our childhood 
memories would have them, and you 
could still peer down to the beds of 
streams and rivers. It must have been 
very quiet. 

As a teenager, Wheeler took to 
carving figures from softstone — 
sandstone or limestone, stone that you 
would work with a penknife. The 
better figures were put aside for that 
eventful day when he'd travel to 
Sherbrooke to exhibit them in the 
Great Eastern Exhibition. “It was a 
very important fair for eastern 
Quebec,” Mr. Wheeler says today. 
“County fairs used to be much more 
important than they are today. Now 
that transportation is so much easier, 
everything is imported and there isn’t 
the local participation there used to 
be.” Orson Wheeler's time goes back to 
an era when families and communities 
provided their own entertainment. 

But even in those resilient. and in- 
dependent days, certain commodities 
were imported. The International 
Correspondence School, based in 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, offered Orson 
Wheeler his first glimpse at the world 
that fanned out beyond his village and 
the Sherbrooke county fair. “There 
was a man who was going to be an 
architect.” A neighbour. “Well, he was 
only an architect for three months.” In 
the old days, the correspondence 
school salesmen crisscrossed the 
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country the way university recruiting 
sergeants do today, armed with a good 
pitch and a stack of folders. Promises 
of bright professional careers 
unravelling before clients weren't 
couched in the careful phrasing they 
are today: “They had a good come- 
on.” The fellow who gave up the ar- 
chitect's course after three months 
passed off his books to Orson Wheeler 
who now for the first time saw what 
great architectural marvels the world 
beyond had to offer: European 
churches and palaces, revealing a 
millenium of building through 
photographs and illustration. The only 
other contact most villagers had with 
the outside world came through 
returning soldiers, coming from the 
war in Europe. 

He too wanted to be an architect. He 
sketched and painted the buildings he 
saw in the book and soon took to 
making models of the buildings as best 
the photographs and plans could guide 
him. These efforts earned village 
notice, and visitors to the Great 
Eastern Exhibition began to take 
notice, but most important of all, a 
wealthy American lady took notice 
and took young Wheeler's education 
into her charge. It was off to Bishop's 
College in Lennoxville. 

“In those days, there weren't many 
students. It was hard work to get a 
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The artist and Christopher Plummer as a young man. 


football team and a scrub team to 
practice. And of course, the boys were 
green.” They'd go out to have the 
country charms drubbed out of them at 
city colleges like Loyola, with teams 
made up of people with football in 
their blood, coming as they did from 
local high schools with football teams 
to learn on. Well, that’s changed. 
“Now there are hundreds and hundreds 
of students there and (being a largely 
residential university) they can set their 
minds to something and just do it.”” He 
graduated in 1927. 

After graduating, he went to work as 
an architectural draughtsman in 
Montreal and attended Academy art 
classes. After a year it was off to New 
York, just on the eve of the Crash 
which sent bits and pieces of the art 
capital flying in all directions, 
establishing satellite stations in San 
Francisco, St. Louis, Chicago, and just 
about any decent-sized American 
town. (He worked in New York a 
decade earlier as an office boy, the year 
General Pershing came marching in.) 

Under the auspices of the rich 
American lady, he attended classes at 
the Beaux Arts School of Design there. 
“They called the studios ateliers, you 
know,” he recalls with a chuckle. 
“Terribly French.” Still in pursuit of 
architecture, he continued at Cooper 
Union and the National Academy of 
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Design in New York. All the while he 
worked in architect's offices and 
studios, but as opportunities seemed to 
diminish where architecture was 
concerned, his interest in sculpture 
asserted itself. He and sometimes 
dozens of other young students and 
workers handled a variety of 
freelance jobs in those years, enlarging 
plaster elephants, goddesses for Wall 
Street towers in New York and the 
grain exchange in Chicago where a 30 
foot symbol of hope and prosperity in 
wheat was hoisted atop the 50 story 
tower looking down on Lafayette 
Street. 


After three years in New York, and 
fearing the para-architect’s future of 
life spent on a draughting table in an 
attic, he returned to Montreal. And he 
went to work at Sir George, where he’s 
been ever since. 


Today he lives with the fear that his 
studio may not outlive the next 
university planning decision, that he'll 
have to remove the countless pieces of 
his life that remain stacked and per- 
ched in his studio. “They will have to 
be destroyed, because I can’t pay for 
storage space downtown. 


“Nonsense,” I find myself saying ina 
burst of discourtesy. Wheeler's being 
sensational again. 

Isn't he? 


GENTLEMEN 
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Don’t eavesdrop on elevator conversations 
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hite collar crime. The 
term releases images 
of gentlemen with 
clinking plasses 
discussing “business” 
Ls |) at an exclusive club. 
On the other hand, street crime 
releases images of back-alley muggings 
and murder, robbery and rape. 

The intensity of the capital punish- 
ment debate indicates how concerned 
the public is about street crime. But 
there is no similar debate or public 
uproar over white collar crime. In fact, 
many perceive it as being just high 
finance, “good” business, innovative 
marketing, or creative accounting. The 
British have an even gentler word to 
describe the crime — the fiddle. 
Unfortunately, fiddles are blossoming 
as never before. According to most 
reliable sources, this multi-billion 
dollar rip-off far exceeds street crime, 
both in dollars and number of par- 
ticipants. 

White collar crime has been of- 
ficially defined as “an illegal act or 
series of illegal acts committed by 
nonphysical means and by con- 
cealment or guile to obtain property, 
to avoid the payment or loss of money 





Lawrence Kryzanowski, who teaches 
in the Faculty of Commerce & 
Administration, is the co-author | with 
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or property, or to obtain business or 
personal advantage”. That covers a 
long list; stock market manipulation, 
insider stock deals, stolen securities 
and goods, counterfeit securities and 
money, loan sharking, usury hidden 
in service charges, bankruptcy fraud, 
use of dummy corporations, restraint 
of trade, peddling of phony 
distributorships or franchises, phony 
mail or telephone solicitations, false 
weights and measurements (the thumb 
on the scale), lethal toys, computer 
fraud, industrial and commercial 
espionage, bribes, kickbacks and secret 
rebates, bribery on government 
contracts, bid rigging, illegal campaign 
contributions, embezzlement, recei- 
ving stolen goods, theft and pilferage. 


These non-violent crimes can have 
devastating or costly effects, especially 
for small businesses. For example, for 
each of the 396 actual bankruptcy 
frauds detected in Canada in 1976, 
hundreds of employees lost their jobs 
and hundreds of creditors were left 
with uncollectable accounts. 

Some white collar crimes even 
appear to be “victimless” because no 
apparent harm is suffered by either 
party to the crime and because neither 
party wishes to formally complain 
about the violation: a construction 
firm makes a payoff to obtain a city 
permit to demolish an old house in 
order to construct an apartment 
building on the site and neither the 
construction company nor the city 
agency appears to be victimized. Even 


the owner of the new building may 
consider such costs a legitimate part of 
the cost of doing business and will 
simply recover the indirect cost of the 
payoff in increased rents. Of course 
tenants of the apartment building 
unknowingly suffer the real loss. 

Victims of white collar crime have 
been unwilling to co-operate with law 
enforcement agencies to ensure that 
suspected perpetrators are dealt with 
by the criminal justice system. It's 
accepted as a fact of business life. The 
rationale “so what — they aren't doing 
anything to me anyway’ is often 
coupled with an attitude of “so what — 
even if I prosecute, they will be out on 
the street tomorrow with a suspended 
sentence . 

While white collar business crimes 
generally affect the owners 
(shareholders) of the business in- 
directly through lowered profits, they 
can also be perpetuated directly against 
shareholders. A notable example of 
the latter is stock manipulation. 


The Manipulators 





tock manipulation has 
long been a problem 
of great concern to 





Canadian regulatory 
authorities. Some- 
times, it has even 


been a concern of members of the 
public, especially those who did not 
sell prior to the rapid deflation of a 
manipulation bubble. 





Jim decided it was now time to use the pooches — the 
individuals who fulfill their need for belongingness by 
doing everyone a favor — and told some of them on the 
club staff that sereey mouie jump _— sh 55 to $20 by 
year's end. 
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The difficulty in adequately 
monitoring manipulation in the “penny 
dreadfuls” (stocks that trade at prices 
less than one dollar a share) has led a 
few regulatory bodies to impose 
regulations so strict that they resulted 
in killing such trading as was the case 
at the Toronto Stock Exchange. On the 
other hand, such a strategy for regional 
markets such as the Montreal and 
Vancouver Stock Exchanges would 
have probably led to the near demise of 
the MSE and the end of the VSE. Penny 
stocks are highly represented on both 
of these exchanges so less stringent 
regulations have been imposed in these 
markets. The result in British 
Columbia, according to the B.C. 
Coordinated Law Enforcement Unit, is 
that approximately 20 to 30 percent of 
the mines and local junior industrial 
stocks listed on the Vancouver Stock 
Exchange are manipulated. Possibly 
exaggerated some, but _ striking 
nonetheless. 


A Typical “Successful” Stock 
Manipulation 





John and Donald were the principal 
shareholders, officers and promoters of 
Jorco Mines. During 1977, they 
conspired together, and with a group 
of other individuals, to increase the 
market price of a share of Jorco Mines 
from $2 to $5 by creating a market. 

Both John and Donald believed that 
regardless of their intelligence and 
education, most market participants 
were mooches. (John and Donald 
defined a mooch as an avaricious and 
gullible investor.) In effect, John and 
Donald conspired to disseminate and 
create misinformation in order to 
favourably influence investors’ ex- 
pectations about the future prospects 
of Jorco. 

On Monday, October 16, 1976, John 
and Donald met with Jim, who 
authorities might describe as a con- 
fidence man, at the main dining room 


of the Continental Hotel. At the 
luncheon, the three individuals 
discussed the background, assets, 


capitalization and present market of 
Jorco, and where the issued shares of 
Jorco were placed. Jim was assured by 
John and Donald that the shares had 
been carefully placed in ‘safe hands”. 
(That is, the present shareholders of 
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Jorco would not sell their shares until 
they were told to do so.) 

At the meeting, Jim agreed to 
become the promoter of the shares of 
Jorco. Any shares that Jim arranged to 
be purchased through his distributors 
would be arranged in such manner that 
Donald would cover the order from his 
“nominee” account at A-One Brokers 
Ltd. (referred to as a matched order). 
For this service, Jim would receive a 
fixed fee of $2,000 plus twenty percent 
of the value of any of the shares he 
arranged to sell. 

If you talked to Jim, he would easily 
convince you that by making a market 
for Jorco shares he was performing a 
very useful economic and _ social 
function. That is, he was increasing the 
liquidity of the market for Jorco’s 
shares. 

At 6 a.m. the next morning, Jim had 
breakfast with Frank, a broker of FL 
Co. Ltd. At the breakfast meeting, 
Frank agreed to become a distributor 
for some Jorco stock. (Distributors are 
account executives-brokers who are 
bribed by the manipulator to entice 
their clients to buy shares of the 
manipulated security.) For being a 
distributor, Frank was to receive 12 
percent of the value of the stock he 
arranged to sell. In return for the bribe, 
Frank was to obtain the orders from his 
customers, provide Jim with in- 
formation as to the quantity, time and 
price of the order to be placed, and 
ensure that the purchasers did not 
resell the shares within a three month 
period. 

At 8 a.m. the same morning, Jim 
telephoned a Frankfurt finanzberater 


(investment adviser). Jim made a 
verbal arrangement where _ the 
finanzberater would receive a 15 


percent commission if he sold 50,000 
shares of Jorco by the end of the week. 

For the rest of Tuesday and all of 
Wednesday, Jim continued to add to, 
and work with, his network of 
distributors. Late Wednesday af- 
ternoon, Jorco traded at $2.55. In 
order to close trading up on the 
financial pages of the newspapers, Jim 
made the last purchase of the day at a 
price of $2.65 (referred to as window 
dressing). 

At 9 a.m. Thursday morning, Jim 
met with two touts who were in their 
late twenties. (Touts are people who 
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receive a bribe from the manipulator to 
entice individuals to buy shares of the 
manipulated security.) The touts, in 
their three-piece four-hundred-dollar 
suits, were ready for their day’s work. 
Today, the touts, portraying young 
executives, would ride up and down 
elevators in various busy downtown 
office buildings talking among 
themselves about the fantastic 
prospects of Jorco and how much 
money they had already made by 
investing in it. Naturally, their con- 
versations would be loud enough that 
other elevator riders would become 
interested in Jorco. 

Later Thursday afternoon, Jim 
arrived at the Montreal Paddle Club 
for his daily match and steam bath. At 
the club, he was_ enthusiastically 
welcomed by the staff: He was a 
winner — the shares the employees had 
bought earlier in the week on Jim's 
advice had now doubled in value. 
Everyone was talking about spending 
our cold Montreal winter in Florida, or 
maybe, even Mexico. 

Jim, sensing that all was proceeding 
according to the normal course of 
events, decided that it was now time to 
utilize the pooches. (According to Jim, 
pooches were individuals who at- 
tempted to fulfill their need for 
belongingness by trying to do 
everyone a favor.) Thus, Jim told a few 
staff members at the club, on a 
“confidential” basis, that Jorco would 
be a mine if it received proper 
financing and that the price of the 
stock would probably hit twenty 
dollars a share by year end. Jim knew 
that these pooches would both buy 
some shares for themselves and also 
encourage their relatives, “friends” and 
acquaintances to buy based on the “hot 
dependable” tip. 

Early Friday morning, a misleading 
article that Jim had arranged in a local 
tip sheet to maintain the manipulation 
bubble appeared. The article stated 
that Jorco and the Jorcan Government 
were near finalization of a one million 
dollar loan to finance commissioning 
of a mine in Jorcan. As the resultant 
buy orders entered the market, Jim 
began to short the stock at prices that 
ranged from $4.50 to $5.20 per share. 

Given the rapid increase in price and 
heavy trading volume, Jorco received a 
telephone call from the Exchange's 


surveillance director threatening to 
suspend trading in Jorco unless there 
was a satisfactory public explanation 
for the “unusual trading activity” and 
“the article on the financing 
negotiations”. Following prior in- 
structions, John’s secretary told the 
official from the Exchange that John 
was out of the office and would return 
shortly. After checking with Jim about 
the progress of the sell off, John ad- 
vised the Exchange and public that 
“there is no reason for the sudden share 
price increase and that the article on 
financing was unfounded”. 


The result of this unfavourable 
information dissemination was a 
sudden drop in the market price of 
Jorco to $4.10 and it closed Friday at 
$3.95. During the next few weeks, it 
continued to drift downward slowly as 
Jim provided some market support as 
he covered his short position. (He 
could not let it drop too fast because it 
might be suspended.) 


Meanwhile, Jim appeared dejected, 
as if hurt financially, and blamed those 
damn shorts — dealers in borrowed 
shares — for the market collapse and 
Jorco’s dim prospects. 


Regulatory Action 





A primary regulatory action used by 
regulators to control manipulation is to 
interrupt (suspend) regular floor 
trading for a stock. While regulatory 
actions can be highly effective in 
deflating the prices of allegedly 
manipulated stocks, they are often not 
issued early enough and they are often 
not appreciated by the public. 

This example might explain things: 
Suppose that prior to January 8, 1973, 
you were a shareholder of one or more 
of the following stocks: Kallio Iron 
Mines, Flint Rock Mines or North 
Rock Mines. Then on Monday, 
January 8, 1973, Astra Securities Corp. 
Ltd., the broker dealer with the 
professional bid behind these stocks, 
has its registration suspended and the 
following occurs. Kallio which closed 
$2.05 bid and $2.15 asked on Friday, 
has no bid or offer on Monday and for 
most of the ensuing week. Flint Rock 
which closed Friday at $1.10 to $1.15, 
closes Monday at no bid, 80 cents 
asked and by the end of the week is 
trading at 30 cents. North Rock which 


was selling on Friday at $1.15, is 90 
cents on Monday and 65 cents by 
Thursday. Would you be happy with 
the suspension? 


Legal Action 





To date, both the number of at- 
tempted and successful prosecutions 
for manipulation have been small fora 
number of reasons. First, the in- 
vestigating units seem to lack the 
necessary manpower, resources and 
sophistication to conduct such _ in- 
vestigations. As of August 1977, the 
R.C.M.P. Commercial Crime Section 
only had 492 officers to police all areas 
of corporate and bureaucratic fraud 
and corruption. However, the 
R.C.M.P. has become aware of its 
deficiencies and has begun to hire 
accountants, computer programmers, 
and is sending officers back to school 
for commerce and law degrees. 
Concordia is one school where 
Mounties learn how to get their man 
incidentally. 

Secondly, there appears to be a 
shortage of judges and prosecuting 
attorneys that both comprehend and 
have experience in dealing with cases 
of stock price manipulation. When 
proof of a clear and prolonged mat- 
ching of specific orders in amount, 
time and price is required for a 
prosecution, many a judge is apt to 
temporarily doze off (as happened 
many times during a trial in Toronto 
where I was an observer), 

Thirdly, opposing viewpoints exist 
among members of the judiciary and 
the public on the desired relation 
between law and _= stock price 
manipulation. At one extreme are 
those individuals who believe that the 
victims of a manipulation are both 
sophisticated and avaricious and 
therefore should receive little or no 
protection from the courts. Others 
assert that the victims of a 
manipulation are naive but not 
avaricious and therefore should receive 
the full protection of the courts. Such 
differences in viewpoint seem to be 
reflected in the following three trials: 
at the first trial, the judge noted with 
dismay that the education and training 
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of the accused did not prevent him 
from committing the type of offense he 
had been trained to prevent; at the 
second trial, the judge noted that the 
accused had no previous criminal 
record and was actively involved in 
two health research societies; and at 
the third trial, the judge noted that he 
was imposing a low fine because the 
case did not involve any swindle of 
widows or orphans. 

Finally, the procedure for obtaining 
a criminal prosecution is often ex- 
tremely protracted and costly. For 
example, the two major Crown wit- 
nesses in Buffalo Gas and Oil, along 
with their families, were kept under 
separate R.C.M.P. protective custody 
at public expense for almost three. 
years. A conservative estimate of the 
cost incurred by the taxpayers for this 
protective custody is one million 
dollars. In addition, no charges were 
brought to bear against the two wit- 
nesses for their own activities, 
although they both admitted that they 
were a two-man con-artist team which 
moved across the U.S. and Canada 
leaving a trail of shady deals and court 
actions. 





A Word of Caution 





Naturally, the only  fool-proof 
protection against becoming a victim 
of stock manipulation is not to invest 
in equities. If you must invest in 
equities, and you are, forgive me, a 
naive investor, you are cautioned (1) to 
stay away from the “penny dreadfuls” ; 
and (2) to be wary of stocks that trade 
in “thin markets (that is, stocks that 
only have a small amount of shares 
held by members of the public and thus 
trade infrequently with wide jumps in 
price between successive trades). 

To use the professional techniques to 
detect manipulation is easy since most 
of them are quite naive. All you do is 
use a simple price change test. In 
particular, you either look for 
unusually large price changes or for an 
unusually large number of price 
changes in the same direction, or even 
better, for both. (In __ statistical 
language, this is referred to as non- 
random price behaviour; and in 
academic writings on the stock market, 
as a violation of the random walk 
hypothesis. ) 

Tread carefully. 
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JOEL McCORMICK 


RCMP Superintendent Bob Roy 
casts a glance back to the table with the 
longhairs in whites and makes the 
judgment call: “I think they just work 
here.” Our paranoia breaks into 
laughter. 

Roy is one of a growing number of 
Mounties who have studied at Con- 
cordia. He’s an MBA ‘77 and he, like 
those before and after him, returned to 
school to hone up on business practices 
to be better commercial crime officers. 
(The head of the RCMP commercial 
crime section in Montreal is on the tail 
end of his MBA.) Cops by the carload 
are going into commercial or legal 
university programs across’ the 
country. 

The reckoning is that perhaps only 
five percent of the federal force is 
deployed against commercial crime, 
and Roy agrees that isn't enough: “It 
takes a lot of break and entries to add 
up to one million-dollar bankruptcy 
fraud.” Indeed if you put a dollar value 
on losses effected by street crime 
against business crime, “they don't 
compare at all” in Roy's words. 
Similarly, you have to come up with 
an awful lot of burglaries, bank 


robberies and purse snatchings to gross 


fame 


? 
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Superintendent Roy 


of the Mounted 
unlocks his casebook 





the $5 million deal the notorious Pan 
American fraud amounted to. 

Roy did a research project on 
organized crime as a business “without 
moralizing” to study the workings of 
the huge industry. He studied product 
lines, promotion and _ advertising 
schemes, financing and marketing 
systems, compiling his material from 
library, police and legal sources. “The 
crime syndicates aren’t in the habit of 
holding news conferences,” Roy tells 
me when I ask him if he went directly 
to source. “And they don't like talking 
to policemen doing their MBAs. Paolo 
Violi just wouldn't speak to me,” the 
superintendent says, sounding miffed. 
During the time he was a student he 
worked in the commercial crime unit in 
Montreal and did a spell in Quebec 
city. 

But that’s all behind him. Roy now 
heads the RCMP’s _ Security 
Engineering branch, situated in a non- 
descript one story elongated brick 
block, a couple of miles out of view 
from the rambling, and_ slightly 
threatening RCMP _ headquarters 
complex. 

As we wind our way to his office 
away from this prosperous looking 
section where the police college is 
located, an empty beer bottle plays on 
the floor of this slightly weathered 
Ford Torino. “You'll find everything in 
here,” he says. Indeed. (Later I learn 
that he and his twin sons are on an 
ambitious house building project that 








has continued every night for weeks 
under floodlights and the confusion in 
the Mountie-blue coloured car makes 
sense. ) 

The car doesn't fit the driver. Roy 
looks like he should have the lead in 
a Hollywood Mountie spectacular. 
Makes Nelson Eddy look like a weak 
stand-in. A strapping girth and ramrod 
straight back are disciplined by his 
tight brown tunic. Bright blue eyes 
light up the shadow of his peak cap. 
The chin is Mountie issue: rock 
resistant, it looks to me. The cap has 
pressed his dark blond hair tighter to 
his head than Eddy would have it but 
it’s wavy, just like the star's was. 

The conversation is animated; his 
anti-capital punishment position, he 
says, isn’t winning him any friends in 
the groups he lectures at the police 
college. He'll spin boggling yarns about 
the Ottawa bureaucracy but mostly 
what he wants to talk about are 
security systems. 


e park at the back of 
the building. Just off 
the lot, a prototype 
link fence with thick 
coils of barbed wire 
| running along the top 
has been set up for some eerie security 
test procedure. We go in the backdoor 
to the narrow hallway and find our- 
selves being scanned by cameras 
dragging cables that snake around the 
network of corridors. The scanning 
hardware is being tested. 


Left, what pipebomb did to the bomb shield and above the superintendent tinkers 
with a water cannon capable of blasting detonator devices from bomb packages, 


rendering them wet and useless. 
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That's what Security Engineering 
does essentially. It tests every con- 
ceivable security device, and when 
tests show that equipment isn’t what it 
might be, the engineers and 
technologists who work in the 40-man 
branch come up with something better, 
drawing up revised specs instructing 
industry in how to improve things. If 
industry follows the specs and 
produces a better product, the federal 
government may just buy a few 
thousand of them. Restraining belts, 
water cannons, shotgun brackets, 
padlocks, safes, wheelchairs for dogs, 
shields for bomb disposal personnel, 
alarm systems, any security device that 
buys time. 

Wheelchairs for dogs? Of course, 
Roy returns, wondering how I miss the 
obvious. Dogs sniff out bombs in 
planes, he says patiently, and where is 
an obvious place for a passenger witha 
mind for this sort of thing to place a 
bomb? In the luggage rack above the 
seats in the aircraft. He's right of 
course; no dog is tall enough for that 
assignment. Besides, security personnel 
look silly carrying great hulking 
Labradors on their shoulders. Should 
have thought of it myself. 

The wheelchair prototype was a 
success and it’s travelling around being 
shown to people. But the bomb shield 
that was designed to withstand all and 
sundry in the bomb world has just been 
returned from the Bomb Data Centre 
at Camp Borden. The lower end of this 
fibreglass and_ bulletproof _ glass 
combination has a splattering of blast 
holes through it. Would have turned a 
guy's shins to shreddies if someone had 
actually been working behind it. The 
Camp Borden tests were pretty 
satisfactory at first: nothing came 
through the shield even when a 50 
pound blast of dynamite was let off 
just 10 feet away. But when they did 
the pipebomb test, ouch! The 
pipebomb let the shield have it, 
unleashing daggers of shrapnel to 
pierce through it. “It has to go back to 
the drawing board,” Roy tells me. 
Perhaps some kind of metal sheeting 
would make it pipebomb resistant, he 
suggests, thinking out loud. 

They're great collectors, these 
security specialists. The shrapnel is 
carefully shred as evidence; so are the 
toothpicks that resulted from another 
blast. 





At centre of case are old leg irons, part 
of Mountie gear even up to 50s. 


This will take some background: 
Increasingly police have taken to 
carrying shotguns which sit on a 
bracket on top of the crankshaft 
housing in patrol cars. The barrel of 
this sinister device points up and back 
from the front seat; some citizens get 
the jitters when they see this sight, and 
so security engineering went to work 
on a bracket that would carry the rifle 
with the barrel out of sight, pointing 
down; this left only the butt in view. 

In the process they introduced some 
safety features to prevent dumber 
members of the police fraternity from 
accidentally blowing their brains out. 
If a shell remained in the breech, and 
an eager cop grabbed the rifle in a 
hurry, it’s conceivable, so security 
engineers theorized, that he could pull 
the trigger. Apart from making a mess 
of the average patrol car, it might 
possibly make a deadly mess of the 
occupants and so experts designed a 
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box that would receive the shotgun 
pellets from an accidentally fired 
shotgun. Problem was — what to put 
in the box that would absorb the blast? 
They tried wood and found the car 
would end up looking like a sawmill, 
such was the effect of the blast. Tooth- 
pick-sized daggers went flying in all 
directions. After thinking about the 
problem for a while, one guy came up 
with the idea of using lead as the 
absorbent material; tests showed that 
the shotgun blast easily melted into the 
leadlined box; the next problem was 
noise. Firing shotguns in automobiles 
can hurt the ears, so they came up with 
the idea of wire wool to absorb the 


sound. 
Leave the area where they're 
working on safety features for 


shotguns, and you find yourself in a 
warehouse area where battered doors 
and door casings lean against the walls. 
Roy explains what's going on: Lock 
testing. There's a team which spends its 
days smashing doors to _ pieces, 
smashing locks, busting through walls. 
Grown men. But it's all to good 
purpose, explains Roy. They're 
measuring how long it takes to break 
into something, using their bodies, 
feet, crowbars, axes, any tool aB& E 
offender might use to gain entry. “The 
barometer is time,” Roy says. “If we 
can slow a guy up, and he’s a first 
offender, he may rethink his position 
altogether. If he’s a guy who's intent on 
breaking in no matter what it takes, we 
try to slow him down, to gain time.” 
Slowing down crooks is done 
through better lock design, but that's 
not all: “It depends on how you mount 
a lock and what you mount it on. A 
$100 lock mounted with 10 cent screws 
gives you a 10 cent lock,” Roy says. He 
doesn’t mean you should go out to buy 
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$100 gold plated screws. Just make 
them nice and long, and avoid the half- 
inchers that look great but are too 
short to resist the heavy footed 
burglar. What's a good combination 
lock and screw set get you? “Two 
minutes,” says Roy. ‘Two minutes is 
good.” You're kidding, I tell him, 
imagining the script for a YALE lock 
ad: “This lock will resist crooks for 
two minutes!’ But superintendent Roy 
fills me in on the facts of life in the 
world of locks. Many standard ones 
only last about five seconds. And 120 
seconds of pounding and noisemaking 
can seem like an eternity to a nervous 
crook. 

A lock so resistant that it forces 
crooks to use the window is effective, 
especially if the lock has to be opened 
with a key from the inside too. It 
means that the guy has to use the 
window to make his haul, often dif- 
ficult if he’s interested in tv or stereo 
consoles. Again windows slow crooks 
down. 

Roy talks about padlocks. The best 
are round with the least amount of 
exposed shackle. Why? Because there 
arent any sharp edges to bash a 
hammer on. And the less the shackle is 
available to a hacksaw, the more 
difficult it is to work one. Alas, 
sophisticated penetrators of padlocks 
have come up with a device much like 
a corkscrew, but to understand how 
that works, you have to know how 
padlocks are made. A padlock is a 
hunk of metal with a huge hole at the 
bottom to accommodate the shank for 
the key. The hole is covered by a plug 
with an opening for the key. The 
bottom of the lock is polished up in the 
manufacturing stage so no seams 
show. And that's where the corkscrew 
comes in: it's inserted in the key slot in 
such a way that with a proper tug, the 
plug can be pulled from the lock; the 
innards of the lock can now be easily 
worked to release the shackle. 

And that’s where _ security 
engineering comes in. They have 
designed a padlock with the key shank 
that drops into the lock from the top of 
the lock, and the plug that covers this 
goes in at the top. A small hole is bored 
through the bottom of the lock to 
accommodate the key. The cork screw 
won't work at that end because it has 
to rip through the solid metal of the 
lock body. And the plug on the top is 
inaccessible because of the shackle. 
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Some ambitious members of the 
criminal fraternity will try going 
through walls if the doors won't let 
them in. Security engineering has 
come up with a wall that will take over 
a half hour to get through — 10 
minutes longer than it would take to 
break through cement blocks — and 
that's assuming you know how it’s 
made to begin with. Using a com- 
bination of laminates — plastics, steel, 
wood, for instance — the lads have 
come up with a wall that requires 
different tools to penetrate it with. A 
wood saw won't work on steel and a 
hacksaw isn’t the speediest tool when 
working with wood. Plastic laminates 
cause more nervous bustling and 
searching through the burglar’s tool 
chest. But the ultimate ingredient in 
this wall’s construction is Kurly Kate 
— the material you use to keep the pots 
sparkling at home: put that meshy 
metal material in a wall, and it can be 
murder on anyone working with a 
drill. It gets so bound up around the 
drill bit, it will stop the bit in its tracks, 
and the drill itself will start spinning 
like crazy. 

The wall designs can be used on 
vaults anywhere in a building. “You 
can't pour concrete on the 15th floor of 
a building because it will end up on the 
first floor anyway,” says Roy. Vaults 
weigh tons and that’s why they are 
built comfy close to foundations. 

We pass through the room that 
houses the machine which electrically 
records pressure points on bashed 
doors and into another area where 
there's a case containing a mini 
museum devoted to locks. A memory 
flashes into Roy’s mind after nearly 27 
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years on the force. “You know | had a 
pair of those leg irons in Arachat,” he 
says, recalling the days when he ran 
the one man mountie detachment out 
of the house in Cape Breton. He'd 
described the post earlier to me. He 
lived with a family, and worked out of 
the old doctor's office right in the 
house. “I sometimes think I'd like to 
return to that, but then | think Id get 
bored.” 

Roy later worked with what he calls 
a “flying squad” that fanned out to 
southwestern Nova Scotia from its 
Halifax base, trying to solve the 
murder and rape cases where Arachat- 
sized detachments didn’t have the 
resources to handle cases themselves. 
After that, he looked to doing 
something else and went on for a year 
at the University of New Brunswick in 
Fredericton. His scattered university 
studies later took him to St. Mary's 
University in Halifax and finally to 
Dalhousie where he collected his 
B.Com. After postings in the 
Maritimes, he ended up in Montreal, 
and gradually got a shot at the MBA 
program at Concordia. “I've never 
worked like that,” he says of the 
gruelling experience. 

Superintendent Roy in army terms 
would be a lieutenant colonel. “A light 
colonel,” he says. I learn this when I 
first address him as Chief Superin- 
tendent. “Not unless you know 
something I don’t,” he chuckles. 

He is now arranging his pips, those 
brass things that say you're a 
somebody, and sit like little troopers 
on your shoulders. We are preparing 
for the formal picture taking and it's 
getting dark. We want him in front of 
headquarters, where the great seal of 
the Mounted Police hangs above the 
door; memories roll back to Nelson 
Eddy and Jeannette MacDonald when 
the Mountie tunic was scarlet and pure. 

When they got their man without 
burning barns. “It's good that this gets 
out in the open,” Roy told me earlier, 
clearly irritated that the reputation of 
the force is put through the wringer 
because of a tiny number of people. 
“The mercenary in me says there's 
more money in the bank now. We used 
to be paid with a scarlet uniform.” 
Since the tunic doesn’t pay anymore, 
they have to pay Mounties with better 
wages. “It's more like maroon now,” 
he says unhappily. 
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aving now left the museum 
profession, though I have, of 
course, not lost interest in it, I can 
look back on my early years with 
some detachment. My first job was 
: at Oxford. I had completed my 
studies in Oriental languages and had, by taste, 
gravitated to the university collections of Eastern art. 
I felt that the one really outstanding contribution of 
the Chinese people to the culture of the world was its 
art. Time has not disabused me. 

The very astute old Keeper of the Ashmolean 
Museum, at that time, one Sir Karl Parker, had 
realized that the pre-war years offered what might be 
one of the last opportunities to assemble a fine 
eastern collection and had successfully wooed a 
number of important collectors and benefactors. The 
gifts he attracted had been quietly salted away, in the 
depths of the Museum. Meanwhile, another building 
housed the Indian Institute — a fine library of books 
on India together with an uncared for, dust-gathering 
collection of art objects brought back by the British 
who had ruled India, particularly those intelligent, 
sometimes eccentric few, God bless them, who 
became fascinated by the long history and variety of 
the Indian Sub-Continent. It was decided to 
amalgamate the two collections into a Museum of 
Eastern Art. People were beginning to take a serious 
interest in the East and to realize that it would 
become a centre of world power and that accordingly 
we should know about it. Students hitherto nurtured 
on the glories of Greece and Rome should be exposed 
to the wonders of the East. 

During the war years, a rather old but 
distinguished scholar and refugee from Hitler's 
Germany was persuaded to come to Oxford and do 
some preliminary work on what had become 
collections of considerable importance. He was by 
this time already far too old to be taken officially on 
the academic staff. To circumvent this and to give 
him a title, without which no good German can 
possibly operate, he was proudly made “Advisor to 
the University of Oxford on Eastern Art”. In due 
time provision had to be made tor a successor and | 
fortunately was waiting in the wings. After con- 
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siderable debate, I was offered the princely salary of 
$1,000 per year to help him. Inevitably, the problem 
of my tithe came up and, after equally long 
discussions at the highest levels, it was decided that I 
should rejoice in the title of “Assistant to the Advisor 
to the University of Oxford on Eastern Art”. I have 
never enjoyed a more resounding title. | am sure 
many of you will agree it is always better to be an 
advisor — we call them consultants — and often 
great in the damage they do! 

Having received this splendid title and generous 
remuneration, I felt it behoved me to go over to the 
parent institution, the Ashmolean Museum, and 
express in person my appreciation of the high trust 
being placed in me, to Sir Karl Parker himself. Sir 
Karl, the Keeper, was a Scot and as dour as only that 
tough race can be. He had the furrowed face of a 
well-worn basset hound and a commanding, raffish 
figure which he clothed like an actor of the Garrick 
School — fedora hat at jaunty angle, silver-tipped 
cane and astrakhan fur collar. He was also the 
world’s outstanding authority on prints and 
drawings in general and Watteau in particular, an 
eye for which he sharpened by a connoisseur’s ap- 
preciation of a pretty leg. He was also a very 
daunting character indeed of whom everybody was 
quite terrified. | entered his office and stood on the 
Persian rug before his baroque desk on which he had 
placed both feet having just had his post-lunch nap 
— a sacred and hushed moment throughout the 
museum. He did not ask me to sit down but fixed me 
with a baleful glare and swung an elegant gold watch 
fob as | mumbled my few words. For a long, a very 
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“Somebody asked Noel Coward who 
the little man was and he was heard to 

| reply, ‘I think it is her lunch’.” 





Can we do it? 


had to wait until I came to 
Canada to receive the 
largest gift of money I have 
ever handled — and it came 
from that great old 
Canadian, Sam McLaugh- 
lin, of Coneral Motors fame. Just before | 
arrived he had given a couple of million 
dollars to build a Planetarium because he 
wanted to emulate his friend, Charlie 
Hayden who had given one to the Museum 
of Natural History in New York. He was not 
aware of the fact that Charlie Hayden had 
only bought the instrument itself — not the 
building . . . but he wanted the whole thing. 
However, he had not given anything for the 
exhibition galleries which led up to the actual 
Theatre of the Stars and which we hoped 
would set the tone for the presentation — 
nor had he given any funds for changing the 
shows — a somewhat expensive un- 
dertaking, though of course quite in- 
dispensable. So one of my first jobs was to 
go out to his splendid home at Parkwood in 
Oshawa and explain to him our needs. It was 
not an occasion that I looked forward to 
with great anticipation for he had already 
been most generous. As a new boy in 
Canada, I felt very much on trial. Anyway, 
there I went for tea. He was then ninety-six 
and he greeted me somewhat sternly. With 
him was his personal secretary, Jack English, 
a stripling of a mere seventy-six. “Now,” 
said he, glaring at me, ‘‘What's all this about 
galleries?’ I explained as best I could and 
produced the designer's impressions. “Ah,” 
says he, “I see. How much?” “Well,” says | 
nervously, $200,000."" He turned to Jack. 
“Are we alright for $200,000, Jack?” “Oh, 
yes, Mr. Sam, I think we can manage 
$200,000.” ‘That's alright then.” We moved 
on to the next item on the agenda. “Now, 
what's all this about a fund to keep the place 
going?” I explained to him that every time 
one changed a show it was likely to cost 
about $10,000 and I knew he wanted the 
planetarium to be the best in the world, etc., 


Oh yes, 
we can do it 
Mr. Sam 





etc, By this time, I was not feeling very 
confident. “And how much will that be?”, 
says Mr. Sam bleakly. Now, this question is 
always a difficult one. Too little and you 
look stupid and too much and you look 
greedy. “Well,” I said, “if you could possibly 
give us another $200,000, that would help 
us a lot.” “$200,000,” he repeated, and 
looked at Jack who was busy taking notes 
like Bob Cratchet. His face went black and 
he leaned forward — a lengthy silence while 
my tea cup trembled and the biscuits nearly 
fell off the plate on my knee. Then he 
looked at me and, “It’s not enough”. | 
recovered my composure and - said, 
somewhat weakly, “Well, anything more 
would enable me to do that much more.” He 
wagged a finger at me. “What you really 
came out here to ask for was half a million, 
wasn't it? Now, own up.” My tongue dried 
up. “Half a million and our troubles would 
be over,” I said. He turned to Jack: “Have 
we got half a million, Jack?” “Oh, yes, Mr. 
Sam, | think we've got half a million.” | 
relaxed, but suddenly his face clouded over 
again and again | tensed. “Now, young 
fellow, why don’t you come clean? What 
you really came for was a million, wasn’t it? 


Come on now, be honest with me.” I did not 
know what to. say. “Well, Mr. 
McLaughlin,” I stumbled, “with a million, | 


suppose | could do twice as much as | could 
with half a million” — not a particularly 
brilliant reply, but the best 1 could manage. 
“Have we got a million, Jack?” “Oh yes, Mr. 
Sam, | think we could manage a million.” 
“Then, give him a million, Jack, give him a 
million.” At this point, through very dry 
throat, I croaked, “Il just do not know how to 
thank you, Mr. McLaughlin” and I shall 
never forget the twinkle in his eye as he said, 
“Don't try, boy, don’t try, just grab the 
money and run.” Of course, he had already 
decided what he intended to do and he was 
teasing me. For a total of $3,200,000 he was 
entitled to that pleasure. 

Sam McLaughlin and I became very good 
friends over the remaining four years before 
he died. | took the last picture of him in his 
bed and he said: “You know, I wanted to 
make the hundred and I did and | reckon 
that’s enough.” 

He died a few days later. A wonderful 
man and a splendid Canadian. 
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long time he said nothing as if a little perplexed by 
some weighty problem of identification — and | had 
run out of things to say. Finally, the long, awkward 
silence was broken by his husky grating drawl in 
which he reflected, “Well, I suppose a man and a boy 
would be considered the minimum requirements for 
the smallest railway station in the north of Scotland”. 
That classic put-down was the end of the interview 
and, had | not taken the initiative, I suspect that it 
might have been some years before I ever even met 
him. 

Later, when | became Keeper of a new department 
which I had the pleasure of building inside the Ash- 
molean museum, I, occasionally summoned up the 
bravura actually to go in and resolutely sit down in 
his office. He had a great gift for indicating, without 
any ungentlemanly word being spoken, that this 
piece of unexepected presumption surprised him 
somewhat and that he did not expect one to occupy 
that seat for any length of time, if at all — and one 
never did. It was an uncomfortable high chair 
strategically placed far off in one corner of the room 
which made intimate conversation difficult. The 
suggestion that his door might always be open — 
that glib affectation of modern managers — would 
have brought down on one’s head the wrath of the 
gods. Management Consultants, our substitute for 
the Spanish Inquisition, would have had a very 
tough time with Sir Karl Parker! 

I suppose it is human always to look back on early 
years as being somewhat idyllic — probably more so 
than they really were. In those days, nobody had 
ever heard of fund-raising and it would have been 
considered somewhat ungentlemanly even to keep 
records of attendance — something just not done and 
verging on crass publicity seeking. In fact, most 
people subscribed to the point of view of an elderly 
Keeper at the British Museum who once remarked 
that the British Museum might be considered a good 
place to spend one’s life were it not for members of 
the beastly public who persisted in forcing their way 
in to see the collections. 

Meetings with Boards of Trustees were pleasant, 
jovial affairs at which the aforementioned Trustees 
took the attitude, almost incomprehensible it seems 
to North American Directors, that the staff were 
professionals who knew their jobs and indeed who 
were they, mere Trustees, to tell them how to run 
their establishments? The occasional battle took 
place but the wounds were superficial and easily 
healed over a glass of port. Real problems were 
referred to committees where, after some years, they 
had a tendency to disappear without trace. 

Perhaps as one grows older one matures — a 
euphemism, I suspect, for just getting tired. I am 
reminded of an occasion when somebody asked 
George Moore, the Irish author, when he was eighty, 
how he had managed to live such a long life. “1 
believe”, said Moore, “that it is due to the fact that I 
never smoked, drank nor touched a girl until 1 was 
ten years of age.” Few of us perhaps in this per- 


missive age can make such extravagant claims. 
Perhaps “the Good Old Days” are, in fact, now. 


here is one aspect of our Anglo- 
Saxon heritage which we in Canada 
have perpetuated; we do tend to 
take our pleasures rather sadly. And 
sometimes I feel that much of the 
fun may have gone out of museums, 
Life has tecoiees very serious. Musuems drown 
beneath the weight of forms to be filled up, grants to 
be applied for, the demands of the public to be 
satisfied, government interference to be fought off, 
the need to show that a museum is “relevant” 
(whatever that means), a staff to be kept happy (an 
almost impossible task), volunteers and Trustees 
with egos to be caressed, artists to be appeased, the 
constant eye of the press looking for its daily bread of 
scandal, and so on. And above all, the monthly 
meeting with the Trustees to be anticipated — those 
splendid groups of people whose only very oc- 
casional enthusiasm is generally matched only by 
their almost invariable ignorance and, in Canada, a 
reluctance to put their hands in their pockets to take 
out anything more than their handkerchiefs. 
However, I do not want to give you the impression 
that I am antipathetic to Trustees. 

I find that now, to my surprise, I sit on boards — 
which is far more comfortable, I can assure you, than 
being sat on by boards. But living in Quebec and 
being associated with a very Philanthropic Jewish 
family means that I am invited to sit on a number — 
for whatever reason! Some are mainly Francophone, 
some Anglophone and some for want of a better term 
just plain WASP. I have found it interesting to see 
how group characteristics are reflected in these in- 
stitutions. 

For example, | was invited to a founding meeting 
of a Francophone association which was all fired up 
to create a mew Science Museum in Montreal. It was 
a long meeting, lasting from about 10 a.m. to4 p.m., 
full of inspiring speeches, lectures from experts, 
radiant optimism, patriotic exhortations, passionate 
presentations, heated if not very well-informed 
discussion, but at the end of it all, just as rigor mortis 
was setting in, out came some bottles of well chosen 
wine, glasses were filled and we all stood as the 
Chairman raised his glass and proclaimed in ringing 
tones: “Mesdames et Messieurs, au succés du projet!” 
The Anglo Saxon tends to feel a little sheepish when 
faced with such public emotion. However, I drank up 
and looked around for the fireplace in which to hurl 
my empty glass but that architectural detail had been 
omitted from the room and so we did the next best 
thing and just rather awkwardly filled them up again. 
Naturally, I was pleased to enter into the spirit of this 
with all the Gallic fervour at my command — and, of 
course, not a word has been heard about the scheme 
since that memorable day. 

That very same evening I was required to attend 
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the meeting of the Board of a most successful Jewish 
cultural organization — the one and only Board with 
which | have been associated, I may say, which really 
takes its job seriously and does it well. Here, anguish, 
introspection, breast beating, fine points of religion, 
philosophy and social responsibility were debated 
with passion and sensitivity. This catharsis went on 
for only about three hours but that whole exhausting 
day left me limp for a week. And, alack, without the 
extravagant consolation of wine, | compared these 
two meetings with a typical WASP equivalent at 
which everybody seemed to sit around, not quite 
sure why they were there at all, indicating that they 
would have preferred to be elsewhere — almost 
anywhere elsewhere, preferably Florida or their 
hairdresser's, mumbling non-sequiturs or only 
waking up to nit-pick to death anything creative they 
could understand. Under the table one could hear the 
knives being sharpened ready for a deft insertion in 
somebody's back, usually one’s own. 

By some peculiar twist in our history anything 
artistic or cultural still suffers from being considered 
somehow suspect — a money-consuming frill on 
society. When government cuts come, they are the 
first to suffer. The real heroes of society are the men 
who create wealth and jobs, who open up the 
country. We seldom reflect on why we are producing 
this wealth. Boards have until comparatively 
recently been drawn almost exclusively from the 
ranks of successful businessmen or their wives who, 
perhaps feeling insecure and uncomfortable in their 
appointments, immediately take the most con- 
servative, restrictive attitudes — that is, if they take 
any attitude at all — and I have attended many, 
many Board meetings where they have not even 


I mention these conditions to point out that this 
country, with its potentially vital and energetic 
society, needs an equally vital and energetic cultural 
life. We do not get it and we are not going to get it by 
suppressing those who have spent their lives 
developing the skills to give it to us. We need to find 
Trustees who will choose dynamic directors, en- 
courage and back them and not be afraid to see them 
make the occasional mistake. I would rather see 
controversy in arts than in many other areas of our 
public life. Surely we can afford that luxury! 

A great levelling has taken place in Canadian life 
since the end of the last war. Educational levels have 
risen. More and more people expect higher living 
standards and those standards include a wide range 
of cultural services. Access to the arts is no longer the 
preserve of the few and gone are the days when the 
public could be expected just to pick up the crumbs 
from the rich man’s table. Gone too, I hope, are the 
days when a group of trustees can be allowed to 
make and get away with the kind of mistakes which 
we see in the building of the Montreal Museum of 
Fine Arts. Power without responsibility inevitably 
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taken the trouble to read the Agenda, to say nothing £= = 


of the Minutes of the last meeting. Having suc- 
cessfully managed a brokerage company, they do 
tend to consider themselves instant art experts as well 
as custodian of the public purse — which entails their 
saying ‘‘no” to all the most innovative ideas. 
Unfortunately, they do not consider themselves 
either accountable or responsible to the public in any 
way and some even keep their records hidden from 
the public for thirty years just to make sure they will 
not be held to account. Above all, having employed 
a professional director, they take good care to see 
that he does not direct the organization for which 
function he was hired. Given the fact that arts 
executives are seldom organized or even have 
contracts, are pitifully paid, and so are very insecure, 
the result is a very dull cultural life. Directors have 
learnt the hard way that the only safe action is non- 
action, 

This state of affairs is slowly changing but not 
before a very great deal of damage has been done to 
institutions and people. Nowadays, few of the best, 
most creative young brains are prepared to enter this 
important career and submit to its endless 
frustrations so often, it seems, followed by arbitrary 
dismissal. Who can blame them? 


leads to abuses and to the kind of sullen acceptance 
of conditions which benefits nobody. To put the 
matter briefly and then I hope to bury it, we need 
better, more responsible types of Trustees than we 
now have, people who are prepared to stand up to 
the growing government controls — which are a 
major threat to our cultural life. We are now facing 
cruel government cuts. Perhaps it is the most telling 
criticism of Trustees, the most convincing proof of 
their irrelevance — that we do not see them marching 
on Parliament Hill in protection of the organizations 
they are supposed to foster. “Let nobody rock the 
boat”. 

Well, having got that off my chest, I cannot leave 
the subject without recalling the last Coronation 
when Queen Salote, that ebullient and very large 
Queen from the Tonga Islands, was proceeding in 
procession in her open carriage. Beside her sat a very 
diminutive black gentleman, probably her equerry or 
the Tongan equivalent. Somebody asked Noel 
Coward who the little man was and he was heard to 
reply, “I think it is her lunch.” Many museum 
directors, | am sure, feel sympathy with that little 
man! 
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or me, the challenge of a museum 
lies mainly in providing stimulating 
and worthwhile services to the 
public. I am, of course, aware of its 
other responsibilities — the im- 
—— proving, preservation and research 
of collections but, having done these things, which to 
my mind are relatively simple matters of basic good 
housekeeping, what does one then do? After all, a 
building and a collection should be a means not an 
end and certainly not a dead end. Above all, it 
should generate a sense of excitement. This resolves 
itself into two main thrusts, the first being dynamic 
programming and the second, attracting the public to 
see the programmes one has devised. Both are not as 
easy as might first appear. 

Programmes demand imagination, daring and 
energy and these seem to be in rather short supply in 
our museums these days. They also require money 
but I do not think that this is quite so important 
since, owing to the National Museums Policy, there 
is more money available for museums than ever 
before. But, as one who sits on an Advisory Com- 
mittee of the National Museums which recommends 
the grants for programmes, I can assure you that 
never have the proposals coming before us been so 
dull and unimaginative. In fact, when a proposal a 
little out-of-the-ordinary comes along, the whole 
committee almost rises as a man and cheers. 
Museums do rapidly become bureaucratized so that 
they see the kind of unimaginative projects which 
yearly have obtained grants and, rather than being 
imaginative and innovative, they tend to follow 
- accepted patterns. One must bury the usual concept 
of museums as being dull places which one should 
visit as an educational duty — the silent halls in 
which one senses the sharp eye of the guard ever 
upon one as we are expected to worship at the altar 
of art or science.They should be places of amusement 
and relaxation as well as instruction. Visitors should, 
in short, enjoy themselves and this we often forget. 
There is no reason why culture should be such a 
sullen affair. Have you ever heard anybody laugh in 
a museum? If you did, a guard would immediately 
throw the culprit out. I suppose that part of the 
solemnity comes from always being somewhat on the 
defensive, and I simply do not see why we still have 
to be defensive about art and culture. A museum 
should be an exciting place in which something of 
interest should take place almost every day. I used to 
say to my programming staff: “Think of the people 
in the suburbs who say “What shall we do tonight?” 
— and the answer should be — “Let's go to the 
Museum — there’s always something good going on 
there.” Now that something may be an interesting 
exhibition or a stimulating talk, or a film which 
cannot be seen elsewhere, or a class of some kind or 
even just an acceptable meal at a reasonable price 
which a whole family can afford. They should not 
close at 8 p.m. Everybody who goes to a museum is 
heavily subsidized by governments to the extent of 
between four and nine dollars per head so they 





should be encouraged to take advantage of the 
subsidy — certainly the subsidy should not be hidden 
for fear of its being cut down. There is one difficulty, 
and that is that we are spoiled by the media. 
Television and films have such technical and 
financial resources that they can put across their 
usually crass messages with great skill. Museums 
have to reach comparable technical standards to 
which they can add the ability to tell people about 
real things and not just reproductions of things, deal 
with subjects of lasting value. To do this requires 
dedicated, well-paid, innovative professionals 
trained in the necessary skills to beat the media at 
their own game and this is something we have hardly 
begun to provide. But it can be done — and if people 
see it being done, there is never a shortage of money’ 
The country is starved of top quality cultural and 
artistic services. All we need is imagination, drive 
and flair. 

It is a Canadian characteristic always ‘to play safe’, 
‘not rock the boat’ — and I wish that more museums 
and galleries would realize that no attitude is more 
boring and self-defeating. For me, the arts should 
often be controversial — galleries should bubble with 
controversy and the passions should often run high. 
A hundred exciting shows and activities could be 
organized — instead of which museums seem 
determined to remain dull and often remote. The 
attitude to me is typified by the grand staircase which 
used to lead into the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts. 
That splendid entrance is now sealed while the public 
is expected to slip in almost apologetically if not 
positively furtively through tiny side doors! I am told 
it was left untouched should the Queen come when it 
will be opened. What will archeologists of the future 
make of it? A sacrificial altar for some unspeakable 
ritual? some implacable God of Art? 

I am, in fact, talking about what has been called 
The Museum of Ideas. It is not enough to put a few 
paintings on a wall, a few sculptures in cases and tell 
the visitor: ‘Aren't you lucky just to be allowed to 
look at these?” Almost every object in a museum has 
its history, its background, its relationships, its place 
in the history of the development of man. The 
museum of the future may demand a different staff 
—another echelon of workers, call them animators 
or interpeters or what you will. These are the people 
who will make a museum come alive, satisfy or 
stimulate curiosity, show the enquirer where to find 
more information; help the collections speak to us. 
This does require an investment but not so very 
much more than we now make. Museums are not 
likely henceforth, and especially in this country, 
greatly to improve their collections and they must 
look to ideas and energy to make up for what they 
will not be able to afford in the way of improving 
their collections. However, there is one danger and 
that is of making the museum or gallery, like the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York, a kind of art 
supermarket! That subject would lead us too far 
afield, 
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Most of us will feel the impact. 
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Because most of us live in urban environments and urban en- 
vironments are going to change. Suburban spraw! will slow down 
because suburbs are going to have to pay their own way. For many 
this will mean moving back to the city where for the first time in a 
long while residents will be treated with the respect accorded tourists. 

“In-filling’ is a word that used to be used by outsiders trying to talk 
sense to policymakers. Now the people using that word are making 
policy, a policy that in essence calls for an end to the commercial and 
residential segregation that’s been gradually strangling the life out of 
the inner city, and encourages people to return to renovated pockets 
of residential buildings in the inner city. 

Beverley Smith, a newcomer to the university information office 
and to this magazine, spoke with Loyola graduate (BA 64, BSc 65) and 
Assistant Deputy Minister of municipal affairs Patrick Kenneff about 
the future of our cities. Smith also spoke with his boss, Municipal 
Affairs Minister Guy Tardif in preparing this piece. 





BEVERLEY SMITH 
ts now two years 
since the Parti 


Québécois took over 
in Quebec City. A 
turbulent two years. 
——. Major policy changes 
have been implemented with a 
reforming zeal the province has rarely 
seen, Whatever one may think of the 
reforms that have been carried out 
most observers agree that, for better or 
for worse, Quebec society has been 
inexorably changed. 

One of the ministries in which more 
legislation has been passed, perhaps, 
than any other is the ministry of 
municipal affairs — despite the fact 
that its budget comes nowhere near 
that of social affairs or education. 
Some seven bills are in the works, as 
well as 20 private members’ bills, and 
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more draft legislation, probably forth- 
coming in the spring, promises 
dramatic changes in urban planning. 
Shockwaves from the ministry's 
revisions to the electoral map and 
changes to election procedures and 
party financing are still being felt in 
some quarters. ‘You only have to see 
Mr. (Claude) Ryan complain,” says 


Municipal Affairs Minister Guy 
Tardif, “to see that this can have an 
effect.” 

The minister's proposed fiscal 


reforms and plans for decentralization, 
to be tabled shortly, call into question 
patterns long regarded as sacred by 
Quebec municipal officials, and he 
admits there will be opposition. 
“Everybody agrees on the principles,” 
he says. “Everybody's for virtue and 
motherhood. But when it comes right 
down to changing people's habits and 
translating the changes into concrete 
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Kenneff, and right, Tardif 


action, they put up a certain amount of 
resistance. 

Still, Quebec seems bent on taking a 
calculated risk in order to effect some 
major reforms, even at the possible 
cost of alienating a substantial number 
of voters or their elected represen- 
tatives. 

Municipal affairs covers such a 
broad spectrum — health, recreation, 
housing, green space, public transit, 
education, urban development — and 
involves so many ministries that most 
people are confused about just where 
the ministry of municipal affairs fits in. 
Tardif describes his post as sort of 
minister of intergovernmental affairs, 
the title in fact recently adopted by his 
Ontario counterpart. He thinks of 
himself as an intermediary between the 
municipalities and cabinet, all the 
while creating conditions that best 
permit local governments to run their 
own show. 


Deputy minister Kenneff agrees: 
“What goes on in a city,” he says, 
“covers the whole range of what a 
government does, so that it’s natural 
that our ministry is a co-ordinating 
ministry . . . We don't really have that 
much authority over municipalities, 
and that's the way it should be, I think. 
Yet, when something goes wrong in 
government, municipalities will come 
to us first, even though it may not be 
our responsibility. On the other hand, 
when different government depart- 
ments or services want to make some 
sort of decision with respect to the 
urban environment, they will consult 
us, so we really play a co-ordinating 
role in all this . , . It can be extremely 
complex, but I don’t see how one can 
avoid it with the departmental 
structure of government.” 

How does the government decide 
what is desirable and what isn't? 
There's been a considerable shift, says 
Kenneff, in popular attitudes toward 
urban planning. No longer is planning 
considered merely as “control over 
building’; it's now come to mean 
control over a whole range of urban 
activities. 

Most agree big city development of 
the late ‘50s and ‘60s and ‘70s had its 
shortcomings. Dorchester Boulevard 
looks like an extended parking lot. 
Place Guy Favreau has sliced its way 
into the Chinese quarter, robbing 
Montrealers of a part of that shrinking 











island of vitality. These experiences are 
starting to turn policy around, and 
policymakers are thinking in terms of 
cutting back on blandness and 
renovating local colour. 

Assistant Deputy Minister Patrick 
Kenneff calls it “in-filling’”. Renovating 
existing buildings, rather than 
demolishing them for more large-scale 
commercial projects. 

“What people aspire to today,” says 
Kennett, “is something which is more 
on a human scale.” It's a reaction to 
some of the more traditional forms of 
development, which tended to 
segregate commercial and residential 
development and create inner-city 
ghettos — old people shunted off in 
one area into old folks’ homes, people 
on welfare into low-cost housing, in 
another. “There are advantages,” 
Kenneff says, “to having a good blend 
of different types of people, of people 
of different ages, different social 
groups, within a city. Not only is this 
type of blend healthy. It also promotes 
the development of a more interesting 
city.” 

To give teeth to this policy, the 
ministry of municipal affairs is 
preparing legislation on town planning 
and development it hopes to table 
before Christmas. The legislation is 
designed to extend the zoning powers 
of Quebec's cities and towns and allow 
them to plan more integrated forms of 
development than before. 

There's also a vital need for green 
space, especially with high density 
urban growth. It may come as a 
surprise to many people that New 
York, despite its reputation as the 
“concrete jungle’, has twice as many 
parks as a city like Montreal. Anyone 
familiar with Toronto will also know 
just how far behind that city Montreal 
is, when it comes to providing green 
space for its citizens. Kenneff admits 
that Montreal has an “unenviable 
record” in this regard, but he points to 
the problem of creating green space in 
a city that's already built. “One has to 
consider putting those green spaces 
somewhere where buildings already 
exist,” he says, ‘and that’s a very 
costly operation.” 

Yesterday's mistakes are difficult to 
correct. Even so, the ministry of 
municipal affairs is planning certain 
measures for the creation of neigh- 
bourhood parks in large urban areas. 
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Kenneff: “To what extent 

do we force a city like 
Montreal to provide neigh- 
bou hood spor ts facilit less 
You re torn between a ) 
desire to let the 

municipality do as it wishes 


and encouraging it — even 


forcing it — to provide 
facilities like that. 
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And legislation is being planned to give 
Quebec's municipalities more power to 
expropnale land tor green space. 
Officials suggest present laws to this 
effect are Although 
legislation, dating a few years back, 
require 
in new subdivisions, for 
example to turn over 10 per cent of 
the land they develop to municipalities 
for park developers are 
given the making the 
payment’ in land or money. Most, of 
course, choose to give the municipality 
money, since the real value of the land 
is a lot higher than the cash value. 
Another that not all 
municipalities have been enforcing this 
requirement and so, in the minister's 
words, some have a Jot of catching up 


inadequate 
empowers mun ipalities to 
develope re 


purposes 


choice of 


problem is 


to do" 

Another restriction, which had the 
effect of paralysing communities from 
the outset and prevented them from 
acquiring parkland, was the tendency 
to require muni ipalities to buy parks 
first, in order to be able to operate 
them. The City of Montreal, for 
example required the Montreal Urban 
Community to buy Mount Royal Park 
and the Botanical Gardens, before it 
could use them tor its citizens, even 
though, strictly speaking existing laws 
didn't require this; it was just how the 
law was inte! preted, 

It's still too early to tell what effect 
the federal budget cuts will have on 
Quebecs funds for providing com- 
munity services 

Recreation is another area in which 
much remains to be done, and it's here 
that the government seems ambivalent. 
On the hand the Quebec 
government is trying to advocate a 
policy of more decision-making at the 


One 
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local, municipal level. On the other 
hand, municipalities expect equal 
treatment from the government and 
funds to provide their citizens with the 
services they feel they're entitled to. 

Kenneff: “To what extent do we 
force a city like Montreal to provide 
neighbourhood sports facilities? — Or 
do we let it decide whether it prefers 
that or something else? There, you're 
really torn between a desire to let the 
municipality do as it wishes and, on 
the other hand, to encourage the 
municipality — sometimes even force 
it a bit — to provide facilities like 
that.” 

Minister Tardif exposes the problem 
in other terms, making a distinction 
between the kinds of services con- 
sidered to be essential and those which 
are not. He stresses the need for 
municipalities to exercise “fiscal 
responsibility” by offering only those 
services they can properly afford 
through their own financing. 


think that everybody 
agrees,” he says, 
“that, in the area of 
education and health 
— whether one is rich 
| - or poor, whether one 
comes from the Gaspé or the West 
Island — people should have access to 
the same quality of education and 
medical care. But does that mean that 
they should also have access to sports 
facilities and recreational equipment? 
I'm not sure if the state should go so 
far as to prescribe, for every city, the 
number of square centimetres of ice or 
skating rink, or the number of rows of 
library shelves, per inhabitant. Why 
can't these kinds of decisions be made 
at the local level? We're not talking 
here about essentials like health or 
education ... If a town like Orford 
decides to have an outdoor theatre 
instead of an arena — well and good! | 
think it’s perfectly normal, insofar as 
the quality and quantity of services go 
that people want to have, that they be 
able to decide for themselves, that this 
type of decision be made at the local 
level.” 

This is the central argument the 
Quebec government is using in its 
ongoing debate with municipalities 
regarding the sharing of powers. It 
talks about keeping the power at the 
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local level, letting local authorities 
decide, but the fight’s mainly over 
funding for municipalities and Tardif 
hasn't won the battle yet. At the 
moment there seems to be a stalemate 
between the minister and _ the 
municipalities and the situation can be 
likened to an uneasy truce. 

Mushrooming suburbs have rapidly 
blurred the distinction between cities 
and countryside and the problem of 
urban sprawl, particularly around 
Montreal, Quebec, Sherbrooke and 
Three Rivers worries the government. 
Only recently the ministry of 
agriculture, desperately trying to 
curtail dangerous depletion of our 
farmland, set out stiff zoning rules. 
Tardif blames urban sprawl] on the 
Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation because its policies 
favoured single family homes in the 
suburbs; and the Bourassa team which 
didn’t seem to favour anything with its 
almost total lack of planning in 
housing, alleges Tardif. 


People flocked to the suburbs, says 
Tardif, because it was cheaper to live 
there. The air fresher, the space 
abundant. But the phenomenon 
proved “a financial disaster” for the 
state because the real cost to society 
was in fact much higher. Not only 
because of shrinking farmland, but 
because suburbanites demanded 
municipal services like roads, sewers 
and water, or public transport — paid 
for by the provincial government, but 
always operating at tremendous losses 
because of low density populations. 
Then they'd ask the education minister 
for schools which he might tend to if he 
wasn't busy closing a score of Montreal 
schools because of fallen enrolments. 

Suburban residents had all the 
Montreal facilities of shopping, 
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playing, working and getting around 
during waking hours and _ before 
returning home to sleep and paying 
caxes to the “other city”. One million 
Montreal residents meanwhile not only 
paid taxes to support themselves, but 
paid the shot for another million who'd 
come in from the suburbs and use the 
facilities. 

Remedies? The state must try to stop 
this exodus to the suburbs, says the 
minister, or try to make sure that 
those people in the city at the present 
time don’t move out. This could be 
achieved partly by “getting tough with 
the municipalities” and making them 
live within their means. They can go 
ahead and develop, he says, but they 
musn’t ask the state to do it for them. 

Another way of dealing with the 
situation is through the policy outlined 
by Kenneff: prevent the city of 
Montreal from sprawling out over a 
wide area by promoting infilling of 
land still available on the island. It 
means opting for a higher density on 
the island of Montreal so that it won't 
spill out into, say, a 50-mile radius. 


He adds a personal comment: “J 
don’t believe,” he says, “that one 
should stop the development of 
Montreal in its tracks and say, ‘Well, 
were now going to develop Sher- 
brooke and Quebec City.’ I think 
that’s unrealistic. Town planners who 
think that way are perhaps kidding 
themselves. They're not aware of the 
little effect they have on controlling the 
real forces that are at work. . . Maybe 
they're planning too much.” 

What is important for people to be 
asking themselves, stresses the deputy 
minister, is what services they should 
expect from the community they live 
in. Certain services such as subways or 
sewage treatment are provided in large 
urban centres such as Montreal 
precisely because they are large urban 
centres, and the population requires 
them. “Does that mean,” he questions, 
“that smaller communities should be 
expected to provide the same services?” 

The message is clear: People have to 
learn to live within their means and 
have to be realistic in their expectations 
of what services their municipalities 
should provide. Gone is the era of 
generous handouts from Quebec City. 
The municipalities will have to use 
their imagination to generate their own 
sources of funding. 








But first this word about the Motor Vehicles Bureau 





GUY JORON 


early in November, 1975, a friend of 

mine was quietly driving home in 

his car when another driver drove 

through a stop sign and hit him in 

the side. The police were called to 

the scene and filed a report that 
described the position of the vehicles and clearly 
established that the other driver was at fault — the 
man actually signed a statement to this effect. My 
friend was too upset to be able to produce his in- 
surance certificate, which was in fact in his car. He 
assured the police that he was definitely insured by a 
company through an insurance agent, and the police 
took down their names. The two insurance com- 
panies quickly settled the financial details and my 
friend was reimbursed for all cost, including the 
amount deductible, since the other party had ad- 
mitted full responsibility. A little while later he left 
the country for two months. 

When he returned he found a surprise waiting in 
the mail: the Motor Vehicles Bureau was notifying 
him that his license had been suspended since mid- 
November of the previous year because a police 
report stated that he had been involved in an accident 
and was unable to produce an insurance certificate. 
He was therefore requested to send the Bureau 
definite proof that he was insured at that time and 


From Minimum Salary: One Million Dollars by 
Guy Joron — translated by Mark Czarnecki. Used 
with permission of Musson Book Company, Don 
Mills, Ontario, Canada. 

Guy Joron, the Quebec energy minister, graduated 
with a B.A., Loyola class of ‘60. 






that the other party was responsible so that his 
license could be reinstated. 

He immediately sent off a copy of the certificate 
and details of the financial settlement after the ac- 
cident as proof that the other driver was responsible. 
Thinking the matter closed he breathed easier, secure 
in the knowledge that he had acted as an honest 
citizen in conformity with the law. 

The Bureau acknowledged receipt of these 
documents two months later but found them in- 
sufficient to establish without question that my 
friend was in fact insured at the time of the accident. 
Consequently, they were going to keep his license 
suspended until they received an affidavit from his 
insurance company. He contacted his insurance 
company and made sure they would send the 
necessary information so that the case might be 
closed once and for all. 

Some time later his car was damaged in a parking 
lot while he was away and he made the mistake of 
calling in the police to assess the damages. You can 
guess the rest — he’s now surrounded by a team of 
lawyers, accused of driving without a license: or 
insurance. That's where matters stand at the 
moment, so unfortunately I can’t tell you whether or 
not he will be sentenced to 20 years in prison. This 
isn't a tale out of Kafka, just a little story about the 
Quebec Motor Vehicles Bureau. 

There's no need to give more examples... 
illustrating the bumbling slothfulness of the civil 
service, since all of us are confronted with it virtually 
every day. Students receive their grants late, welfare 
checks never arrive or the amounts are changed for 
no apparent reason, taxes are assessed incorrectly, 
etc., etc. Then we have the visits to the wrong 
department, several visits to the right department, 
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forms to fill out, petitions to file, declarations 
omitted — start al! over again, the person in charge 
of this matter isn’t here, nobody can find out who's 
responsible, come back next week, your file has been 
misplaced or — the clincher — the computer made a 
mistake. Everything has become hopelessly com- 
plicated. Even accountants need accountants to fill 
out their income tax forms and calculate how much 
they owe. 

Have you ever stopped to think what you have to 
take with you when you go out in case you get into 
some unforeseen situation and have to identify 
yourself to the authorities? The basic minimum 
includes driver's license, motor vehicle registration, 
insurance certificate (don’t ever forget that one), 
social insurance, and health insurance cards — that's 
just to go to the corner store. If you're going away for 
any length of time, or even worse, without any fixed 
destination in mind, you would be well advised to 
take along the following as well: work permit, 
professional papers, union card, birth certificate, 
passport, copy of marriage certificate, check book, 
credit cards (at least two), letter of reference, tax 
receipts (federal, provincial, municipal, regional- 
municipal, and school board), three passport-size 
photographs, copy of will, and Parti Québécois 
membership card. And as if all this weren't enough to 
identify you, we will probably soon be issued with 
personal identity cards. 

Civil bureaucracies often give the impression that 
their only raison d‘étre is to annoy people, no matter 
what country they belong to. Of course this isn't 
true, at least not entirely. When dealing with them, 
however, it is difficult to avoid feeling that they are 
not really there to help or offer their services. This, is 
an indication in itself that something is wrong and 
I'm sure it has nothing to do with the mentality of 
civil servants themselves; after all, they are basically 
no ruder or nastier than the rest of us. 

Perhaps it is the system itself that needs to be 
reexamined, Are we asking too much of the State? Is 
it disproportionately important and omnipresent in 
the most insignificant aspects of daily life? Doesn't 
the civil service become more inefficient and cum- 
bersome the larger it gets? Where will we find the 
money to pay for all this bureaucratic machinery? 


“An individual interested in active 
participation should be able to talk to 
a public official who can be iden- 
tified, is responsible and who is 
capable of dealing with the most 
basic questions without 
automatically having to refer to 
someone else who probably isn't 
there anyway.” 
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Finally, how much initiative and responsibility will 
remain with the individual — in short, will we 
become citizen robots incapable of inventiveness or 
creative thought? These are further questions we 
must consider when we try to determine the quality 
of life in the future. Just as we have to modify our 
economic objectives, we must thoroughly investigate 
the functioning of our institutions as well. 

Almost certainly the centralization of various 
government services in Quebec went too far between 
1965 and 1975, and the proof of this is all around us. 
Whatever the professors of education, the ad- 
ministrators, the planners, and all the other experts 
think, the end result is that the citizens who were 
supposed to benefit from these improved services 
don’t appreciate them at all. Quite apart from 
anything else, their description of the situation can be 
very instructive. 

I will take as an example a small village in the 
Laurentians I know quite well, where of course the 
village school was closed down and the local school 
board disbanded in order to improve the availability 
and standards of education. The parents don't see it 
that way at all. As far as they are concerned, these 
are the only concrete results: the children lose two 
hours each day riding in a bus over dangerous back 
roads; they are away all day so that neither the 
parents nor anyone who knows them well can keep 
an eye on them; school taxes have increased fourfold 
over a period of only a few years; the former 
schoolhouse is unoccupied; finally, the parents do 
not think the children are any better raised or 
educated than before. On the contrary, they just 
seem more spoiled. As far as they can see, the 
reforms have brought no beneficial results at all, 
even though they cost five times as much. These 
people are unhappy, worried, and disillusioned. 

Just after the school was closed and the teacher had 
left, the last chairman of the school board remarked 
to me, “Now that they've taken everything away 
from us, what are we going to do with ourselves?” 
Nothing, in effect. Everything has been figured out 
for them beforehand, decisions have been taken 
somewhere or other and the people can’t even ob- 
serve them in action. As active citizens they have 
been given much less responsibility and opportunity 
to participate than before. 

In the same village, Josaphat had been the fishing 
and game warden for 30 years, and it goes without 
saying that he knew every blade of grass in the area 
and all the tricks of his trade. Today he is a wildlife 
guardian and an official of a department that is much 
more modern, better equipped, and infinitely more 
sophisticated tthan before. Now his job involves 
driving every morning to regional headquarters, 
which is 50 miles away. There a daily plan is drawn 
up and work is distributed so that everybody is 
assigned to a particular area, which is never the same 
as their home ground. He then leaves headquarters 
for his assigned area and has to return there by four 
o'clock to make his report. On a normal day nine 
hours long he spends one hour at the office, one at 
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lunch, three or four in his car, and the rest at work. 
In his own village, strangely enough, no one actually 
“protects” the fish and game any more, except an 
airplane that flies overhead occasionally when the 
weather is nice. In the end this “improved” service 
costs the taxpayer four times as much as before. 


here is no question that minimum 
standards have to be maintained 
throughout our territory; the 
quality of education, health services 
and other important public 
amenities cannot vary appreciably 
from one region to the next. Overall standards must 
be applied and respected everywhere, but this does 
not mean that everything must be decided in, and 
administered from, Quebec City. What happens then 
is that we run the risk of slowing down the 
bureaucratic process until it is virtually paralyzed, 
while costs skyrocket out of control. The greatest 
risk of all, however, in pursuing centralization is that 
the people will become increasingly separated from 
the administration, disinterested in public affairs, 
and in the end completely alienated. This process is 
already underway: there are significant indications 
everywhere of how little store is set by public 
property, and these include the uncleanliness of 
public buildings, vandalism, etc. It is as if this 
property doesn't belong to anybody and therefore 
anybody can defile it almost as an act of vengeance. 





We urgently need to reinstate those local levels of 
government that are closest to the people and that 
can give them as many opportunities as possible to 
make decisions and set up their own administrations 
— the smaller the organization, the stronger the 
feelings of belonging. The individual can then view 


public affairs as if they were his own affairs and will 
be much more willing to devote time and attention to 
them. At this level real and effective participation is 
still possible, otherwise it is seen as a trap, nothing 
but a phrase that attempts to be modern and 
democratic but ends up being meaningless. The 
inhabitants of one particular street can get very 
involved in the planting and upkeep of trees along 
their sidewalks but aren't too interested in discussing 
the development of a city with a population of three 
million people. 

In order for individuals to make public affairs their 
own affair, their capacities, limits, and potential 
must be respected. An individual interested in active 
participation should be able to talk to a public of- 
ficial who can be identified, is responsible, and who 
is capable of dealing with at least the most basic 
questions himself without automatically having to 
refer to someone else who probably isn’t there 
anyway. 

It's difficult to carry on a dialogue with machines 
and systems when we don’t know how they work; 
a hairiness 
on the contrary, our natural instinct is to fight them. 
Our whole conception of public administration 
should therefore be reviewed. It's not sufficient just 
to appoint an ombudsman to “humanize” the system, 
as some people seem to think. The system will 
become human when it assumes certain human 
characteristics, that is to say, when it becomes ap- 
proachable and presents an identifiable human face 
and when every private citizen will be able to have 
some influence on its behavior. Let the central 
authority set the standards, evolve the overall plan, 
supervise its application, and ensure that it is 
respected, but let the execution of the plan remain the 
responsibility of local authorities who respect the 
particular wishes of concerned groups and _ in- 
dividuals. 

Parallel to this process of decentralization is the 
equally important process of simplifying the 
operation of our government. Quebec's political 
independence would certainly improve matters 
substantially by eliminating one of the two upper 
levels of government and also the confusion as to 
which government is responsible for what. The 
frequent necessity to appeal to more than one 
bureaucracy in order to solve the same problem, a 
process that obviously delays its solution while 
making it more complicated and costly, would 
disappear as well. Part of our political folklore will 
vanish too insofar as federal election campaigns will 
no longer make issues out of things such as high- 
ways, which are the responsibility of the provinces. 
Nor will we have to worry about which is our ‘‘real” 
member of parliament, or looking at it another way, 
whether we should tell people off at the provincial! or 
the federal level. Finally we will know whom to hold 
responsible. 

A great deal of confusion will still have to be 
cleared up if we want citizens to understand 
something about public administration and to know 
how to deal with it. Practically none of the territorial 
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decisions marked out by different administrative 
bodies corresponds to any other. We are 
simultaneously “subjects” of a county, a municipality 
(sometimes even a regional municipality as well), a 
school district, a judicial district, an electoral ward, a 
diocese, an economic zone, a highways region, a 
postal district, a tax district, a Manpower district, a 
telephone area, a hydro office, and who knows what 
else. Hardly any of the boundaries of these kingdoms 
are the same, and even though it is understandable 
that there should be variations, since some of the 
offices concerned have more scope than others, one 
sometimes gets the impression that public officials 
take perverse pride in creating as many empires as 
possible so that their subjects will end up totally 
confused. 

It's not surprising that more and more citizens are 
throwing up their hands in despair; once they have 
been furnished with dozens of addresses you can 
hardly expect people to hang on to them all. This 
absurd proliferation of officialdoms must be halted 
or else all the ministries and departments will acquire 
so many little empires they will become 
minigovernments themselves. It’s a safe bet too that a 
lot of money can be saved by drastically reducing the 
number of agencies and by assigning a wider range of 
responsibilities to each office or department. At stake 
is not just comprehension on the part of the citizen, 
but plain dollars and cents. 

Does our civil service in its present form cost too 
much considering the duties it is supposed to per- 
form? Are all its various functions really necessary? 
The very complexity of public administration is a 
major cause of inefficiency and waste, and we are 
certainly not getting our money's worth in some 
respects. Leaving aside those services that are iri- 
disputably essential, the time has come not only to 
decentralize and simplify government  ad- 
ministration, but to reduce it substantially as well. 

Some government activities have become useless 
and superfluous; to continue them would amount to 
squandering public funds that could be put to better 
use improving the welfare of all. For example, do 
fishing and hunting permits really control anything? 
Why do motor vehicle license plates have to be 
registered and stamped every year? Why in an age of 
computers are electoral lists drawn up each year by 
nand? etc., etc. Then we have the vicious circles 
involving certain expenses that do nothing but 
generate more expenses. Time, money, and labor are 
put to work in complete isolation maintaining the 
civil service itself without the public receiving any 
benefit at all; on the contrary, what they get most of 
the time is more trouble and worry. At issue here are 
those duplicate forms that only duplicate 
aggravation and the imposition of trivial annoying 
taxes that cost more to collect than the revenue they 
raise. The most notorious of these are the stamps that 
have to be affixed to notarized documents. Efforts at 
consolidation must be made in this area, just as a 
way must be found to simplify and reduce the long 
and costly process of decision making and coor- 
dination in the civil service. 


The intervention of the state in the smallest details 
of everyday private life has grown out of control 
during this century. You can’t take two steps or a 
leak by the side of the road without obtaining a 
permit. We're at the point now where we have to 
have authorisation to do almost anything, just as 
though we were all locked up in some Victorian 
boarding school. All this regulatory activity costs 
time and money and should be closely reexamined; 
not only that but distinctions should be made among 
the various ways the state intervenes in our lives. For 
example, its intervention in the economy is often 
misunderstood and considered in the same category 
as the types of intervention already mentioned. If the 
state were to take over Bell Canada, the user would 
never know the difference and he wouldn't have any 
more or less trouble than before. Nor would there be 
any appreciable change in the policy and general 
health of a company of that size; its efficiency and 
profitability wouldn't be affected. On the other 
hand, even though the individual user might not see 
any tangible improvement, the population as a whole 
would benefit from being in control of future 
development plans for communications throughout 
its territory, given that this field plays a vital role in 
today’s society that will become even more 
significant in the future. At the same time we could 
be assured that research and development in those 
industries connected with telecommunications would 
take place in Quebec rather than outside as is now 
most often the case. 

So we see that this particular kind of state in- 
tervention usually results in the repatriation of 
important decision making centers. When the state 
takes over control of certain key enterprises, its 
portfolio of investments increases in value without 
placing an extra burden on public administration and 
as a result people's daily lives do not become more 
complicated. 

Not all forms of intervention work out this way, 
however. The Parti Québécois has questioned in 
greater depth than any other political party our 
society's most basic instutions and its methods of 
government. This process is highly commendable but 
entails certain dangers if not done very carefully. For 
instance, there might be a tendency to make an 
already overextended governing structure even more 
complex by uselessly multiplying the number of 
advisory bureaus, boards of control, departments, 
and other agencies. Before coming to power, the 
Parti Québécois program was filled with such 
proposals and sometimes no clear indication was 
given as to which existing government structures 
they were intended to replace. This lack of precision 
probably originated in the fact that, in their haste to 
solve immediate problems, the party members who 
drew up the program weren't necessarily completely 
up to date on what government bodies already 
existed. Thus they were unaware that even with a 
new government in power these bodies could be 
utilized for their own programs. 

One of the lessons of coming to power, moreover, 
is that people strongly resist sudden change; another 
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is that it is very difficult to put the existing 
bureaucratic structure to work in accordance with a 
new political approach. This structure is so large that 
its modus operandi cannot easily be transformed, 
and before anything else happens a great deal of 
information, explanation, training, and practice is 
required. 

Nevertheless, the much needed decentralization we 
were describing earlier, which would reinforce local 
authorities whose contact with the people is more 
direct, should also contribute significantly to the 
“slimming” of the state’s central administration. 
Over the years it has accumulated a lot of excess 
weight, since its activities have often been extended 
in a disorderly fashion, attending to problems 
piecemeal as they arise. In other words, its method of 
functioning has never been examined as a whole in 
relation to a specific social philosophy; it has been 
constructed instead piece by piece, adding a bit here, 
a bit there, depending on whatever problem seems 
most pressing at the time. Not surprisingly this 
edifice today is in part quite incoherent and com- 
plicated, and doesn’t always guarantee the optimum 
utilization of available resources. 

Nothing better illustrates this patchwork process 
than the hodgepodge of social legislation intended to 
supplement the income of people with insufficient 
means. State intervention in this area has been 
basically a matter of just tacking on one thing after 
another so that we now have welfare payments, old 
age pensions, family allowances, unemployment 
insurance (which isn’t real insurance at all since the 
“premiums paid by “policy holders” are far too 
small to cover the benefits received), workmen's 
compensation, allowances for the handicapped, and 
many other benefits. To this the Parti Québécois 
plans to add a salary for the spouse who takes care of 
the children at home, a birth allowance, student 
grants, and finally, if all this still doesn’t raise a 
family’s income to the stipulated minumum amount, 
a supplement to make sure it does so. 

The sum of all such payments at the moment 
represents more than one-quarter of the state's 
budget and so one of the government's main func- 
tions is to redistribute directly to that part of the 
population in need of it some of the revenue it has 
collected from those who have enough money to pay 


taxes. To look at it another way, to give back to 
certain people taxes they have already paid, since all 
consumers pay sales tax. All this entails an army of 
civil servants working in countless departments, 
producing mountains of paper and carrying on 
inquiries and verifications that are often humiliating 
and embarrassing for those concerned. Not only that 
but the innumerable forms they have to fill out, the 
millions of facts they have to deal with and the 
hundreds of thousands of cases are an added burden. 


The result of all this is that if you're in the civil 
service, just about everybody hates you. Each piece 
of legislation taken in itself is intended to rectify a 
particular injustice resulting from a particular 
situation; taken as a whole, their basic purpose is to 
provide an income for people who are incapable of 
earning it, for whatever reason. It doesn’t matter in 
the end if they are in this situation because of an 
accident, unemployment, old age, a physical han- 
dicap, or whatever; our society has chosen to 
provide a minimum living allowance for those who 
can't provide for themselves and we have decided 
that we have the means to do so. Taking this prin- 
ciple into account we should review all the legislation 
we call “social” but which should probably fall 
within the jurisdiction of the minister of finance. 
Surely we can find a way to simplify this process. 


And now the time has finally come to ask the 
fundamental question that every left-wing party in 
the world regularly manages to dodge: how can you 
go on promising greater social benefits than those 
offered by parties on the right without embracing the 
same objectives of unrestricted economic growth in 
order to finance them? 

The need to rethink our administrative structure, 
our political institutions, in fact our whole system of 
government is not prompted just by an abstract 
concern for streamlined operations, Cartesian logic, 
economizing, or more active participation by citizens 
in public affairs — there's more to it than that. If we 
let the machinery of government grow indefinitely 
and become infinitely more complex, we run the risk 
of eventually passing a point of no return where this 
machine will become so powerful and inaccessible 
that people will have to abandon all hope of shaping 
their environment and determining their own fate. 
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The art of going from A to B via 


CHRISTINE FARR 


the one week 
ending October 27, 
1978, the federal 
government, through 
its department of 
. Supply and Services, 
awarded over $11 million in contracts 
to the private sector. Many of these 
contracts might even have been 
necessary, like the $10,245 spent by the 
RCMP on “communications equip- 
ment” or the $26,546 survey for the 
Department oof Fisheries and 
Environment on Canadian use patterns 
of organotins, phthalate esters, and 
triaryl phosphates. Even the $18,546 
tractor for the Canadian Penitentiary 
Service. Some purchases though, like 
the $31,691 earmarked by Transport 
Canada for bedspreads, could possibly 
benefit from further explanation. 

The one thing these contracts have in 
common, however, is that they are a 
direct result of an official government 
policy to stimulate the national 
economy by purchasing the bulk of the 
government's requirements — 60% is 
the current target — from private 
industry. For fiscal 1976-77, this 
translated into a very respectable $2 
billion worth of goods and services 
bought by various departments and 
agencies from non-government sup- 
pliers. 

The principle certainly looks good 
on paper. And it is interesting to note 
that until just over a year ago, federal 
policy was exactly the opposite — 60% 
“make (supplied from within the 
government), and 40% buy (supplied 
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by the private sector). But an economic 
slump that refused to disappear on 
demand precipitated the change in 
policy. Greater emphasis on buy- 
ing outside, reasoned government 
policymakers, would not only help 
stimulate the economy and make 
business happy, but would have the 
added advantage of cost economies 
through the process of competitive 
bidding for the contracts offered. 


But all is not well in our troubled 
nation’s capital. At the root of the 
trouble lies a festering communications 
problem between the private and 
public sectors and it would be 
laughable were it not so lamentable. 

Blair Williams, professor of political 
science at Concordia, and principal of 
the University’s soon-to-be inaugurated 
School of Community and Public 
Affairs, has this view of the situation. 


A school for better 


school for better 
bureaucrats is com- 
ing. And we lumpens 
should benefit in the 
years to come if 
more people and insti- 
tutions follow Concordia’s lead. Help 
is on the way in the guise of Con- 
cordia’s School for Community and 
Public Affairs, a three-year un- 
dergraduate program expected to open 
up to CEGEP graduates next Sep- 
tember 1979. Williams, principal of the 
new school, explains its objectives. 
“What we will do is turn out graduates 
who understand the government 
system, understand the mechanics of 
policy making, and who will be able to 
work with both the private and public 
sector in helping one understand the 
other. 

“I'm talking about public affairs 
specialists,"’ he emphasizes.’’The school 
will be rigidly non-partisan, and we 
won't be teaching ideology. We'll be 
teaching basic broad-based courses in 
government regulations, rules and 
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economics, plus Canadian history, 
political science, sociology, and 
various related subjects.” 

Or ravingly multipartisan, if one can 
use the term: “Frankly,” says Williams 
with a smile, “I think it would be 
absolutely fascinating to get two 
economists within the same institution 
taking quite different points of view, 
and I wouldn't balk at hiring a raving 
Marxist should he or she really un- 
derstand the economics of the state. 
And anyone who takes a class from me 
will find out real quick that I'm a 
raving federalist.” 

One of the school’s more compelling 
features is its proposed internship 
program. In exchange for six credits, 
students will spend a prescribed length 
of time working in a public affairs 
environment under the guidance of one 
of the school's staff. And any graduate 
who has ever applied for that first job 
and been asked, “Nice degree but what 
about experience?” will vouch for the 
importance of practical, in-the-field 


training. But Williams is cautious: “It's 
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“The real problem is that government 
and private industry just don’t un- 
derstand each other the way they 
should.” And he goes on to illustrate 
his point. “A while ago | had cause to 
observe quite closely the petroleum 
industry in Canada, and found that 
while the government is dying to hear 
good, accurate facts from the 
petroleum industry of what they want, 
and what the government can do in 





bureaucrats 


going to take a lot of effort to make 
this work, because if we think we can 
place an entire first year enrollment of, 
say, 100 students in apprenticeship, 
we're dreaming in technicolour. We've 
got to proceed one step at a time, and 
our very best salesmen, ultimately, will 
be our students.” 

Stringent admission requirements 
will ensure that these students enter the 
school with their heads and hearts in 
the right spaces. The school's ad- 
missions board will look for a 
minimum B CEGEP average from 
applicants, though Williams admits to 
a modicum of flexibility in this respect. 
“We're prepared to step beyond that if 
a student has an innate interest in 
public affairs.” On the question of 
bilingualism, however, Williams 
stands firm. “It seems to me,” he ex- 
plains, “that the proper role of an 
anglophone institution today, such as 
this University, is to prepare people 
who can play a fuller part in the public 
affairs of the province, and the 
country.” 


terms of regulations to stimulate ex- 
ploration, the petroleum industry, for 
its part, was trying desperately to 
understand just what the hell the 
government was up to, what its 
national policies were, and everything 
else.” 

Another example of short-circuited 
communications can be found in 
Canada’s floundering data-processing 
industry. Undercut by foreign com- 


The School of Community and 
Public Affairs will be breaking new 
ground on two fronts. First, its 
graduates will probably go a long way 
toward filling the gap between two 
traditionally opposed, but potentially 
compatible sectors of the country. 
Second, it will provide Concordia a 
golden opportunity to silence critics of 
the University system when they point, 
with some justification, to the in- 
creasing irrelevance of a traditional 
degree in the employment market. “We 
have a unique opportunity to create an 
institution that will relate directly to 
some of the problems we can detect in 
society,” Williams comments. Then, 
once again displaying that realistic 
optimism that sparked and nurtured 
his interest in the school, Williams 
concludes, “If we turn out students 
who really understand how society 
works in the area of public affairs, and 
who feel good about themselves, I have 
no doubt that they're going to get jobs 
after graduation.” 
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petitors, and unable to appreciably 
lower its own production costs, the 
industry struggles to maintain its 
present market position against 
considerable odds. At the same time 
the federal government, which an- 
nually spends millions of dollars 
supporting these companies through 
grants and tax incentives, finds itself 


forced to purchase needed data 
processing equipment from  non- 
Canadian companies, because the 


Canadian firms won't bid when the 
government calls tenders for contracts. 
The reason is quite simple, and in light 
of what the private sector understands 
the bidding process to be, it makes a lot 
of sense. Canadian data processing 
companies know they can’t possibly 
match or underbid foreign based firms, 
and knowing in advance that their 
submission can’t be the lowest bid, 
they don’t bother to compete. What 
they don’t appear to know is that the 
government is sufficiently anxious to 
give them business and is prepared to 
reject the lower foreign bids in favour 
of awarding a contract to a Canadian 
owned-firm. “It's a thorny problem,” 
concedes a government official whose 
mandate encompasses this area. 
“We've been working on solutions for 
a number of years, and so far aren't 
really much further ahead than when 
we started.” 

Then there's the president of a 
medium sized printing concern who, 
like many businessmen in a similar 
position, thought to take advantage of 
those much publicized government 
loans designed specifically to stimulate 
small and medium sized business. “I 
wish I had never gotten involved in this 





whole mess,” he laments. ‘These loans 
come equipped with so many rules, 
regulations and red tape that | could 
hire two full time employees just to 
deal with the paperwork. It’s become 
such a time-consuming headache I'd 
like to just say forget it guys, take back 
your money, and please, take back 
your forms.” In theory the loans make 
sense, but in practice, they offer at best 
a mixed blessing. 

Why can't the public and private 
sector get together? Professor Williams 
suggests “it's partly a product of our 
ponderous political system, which 
tends to have a closed bureaucracy, 
and which makes decisions in a fairly 
isolated environment.” It's a system, 
Williams feels, that worked well 
enough when the civil service was 
relatively small, and when free en- 
terprise had a correspondingly wider 
range. But with the tremendous growth 
in the civil service over the past two 
decades (to the point where one in 
every nine Canadians is currently 
employed by the federal government), 
the situation has changed dramatically. 
The system, unfortunately, remains 
substantially the same. 

The communications fizzle was 
acute enough even six years ago that 
Canadian Business published in its 
September 1972 issue an article of- 
fering relief to businessmen bewildered 
by the ritual of dealing with the 
government. The article introduced 
readers to the services of an Ottawa- 
based company whose raison d’étre 
was to assist businessmen unable or 
unwilling to cope with a bureau- 
cracy uneasy about the dictum that the 
shortest distance between two points is 
a straight line. The article pointed out 
that, at the time, there were no less 
than “15 federal general incentive 
programs, four agricultural and 
fisheries programs, numerous tax 
incentives and about 30 different in- 
centive programs offered by eight of 
the ten provinces.” 

Each program, of course, came 
complete with its own set of ap- 
plication forms to be filled in triplicate, 
and its own regulations to be followed 


to the letter. Small wonder the 
businessman sought help. Blair 
Williams: “One of the interesting 


phenomena in Ottawa in the last 
decade has been the growth of public 
relations organizations employing 
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people who have contacts with the 
government. These organizations then 
extract a fat fee to, in effect, lobby the 
government on behalf of private en- 
terprise.” 

The government seems increasingly 
aware of the complex and confusing 
maze it has grown to be. One official 
proffered this solution: Hire more 
bureaucrats, but this time bureaucrats 
who really § understood how 


bureaucracies worked. That can strike 
you as ironic or galling, depending on 
your bureaucratic threshold, but allow 
Donald Kearns, a career civil servant 









oe 
Williams 


and Quebec regional coordinator of 
information services for the Public 
Service Commission, to explain: “I 
have always been of the opinion that it 
would be an excellent and profitable 
decision for a government, whether 
municipal, provincial, or federal, to 
hire one person who really understands 
the intricacies of government, and 
whose job it would be to explain to the 
private sector the ways and means of 
getting assistance of whatever kind 
from the various levels of govern- 
ment.” He points out that the simple 
use of the word “public” in Public 
Service Commission encourages an 
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“absolutely amazing number of calls, 
letters, and even visits to our depart- 
ment, asking us questions on all kinds 
of matters that the Commission has 
absolutely nothing to do with.” 

It's admittedly piecemeal but some 
departments are trying to improve the 
situation. The Canadian Government 
Printing Office, for example, have 
recently taken steps to improve their 
relationship with outside suppliers. 
“We've created a new category of 
employee, to be known as Printing 
Products Officers,” explains a senior 
official for the Quebec region. “Their 
entire responsibility is to provide a 
more direct link between private 
enterprise and this department.” To 
date, one Printing Products Officer has 
been recruited to serve the Montreal 
area, one for Ontario, and another is 
shortly to be installed in Quebec City. 
The Maritimes and the West, however, 
are still waiting. 

Unfortunately, remedial steps such 
as these might still prove to be just 
slightly more than a bandage on a 
hemorrhage. The printing official, 
asked why private enterprise finds it so 
difficult to do business with the 
government, had this comment, 
“Basically, it's because there seems to 
be an abhorrence within the federal 
civil service, particularly at those levels 
that traditionally deal with the public, 
to make any kind of decision. No one 
will say yes, or no. Everything is 
referred to another individual, or 
another department, or just shelved. 
And it's been my experience that an 
attitude like that is completely foreign 
to businessmen, to whom time in- 
variably means money, and their own 
money at that.” 

Blair Williams corroborates this: 
“One of the problems with our system, 
and it’s happened in spades during 
Trudeau's leadership, is the inability of 
any government official, or minister, 
to deal directly and effectively with 
problems he encounters. He has to say, 
yes, you may have a problem here, but 
we're going to have to analyze it, and 
after we've analyzed it I'm going to 
have to speak to my colleagues, and it 
goes on like this forever, until 
sometime, somewhere, after extensive 
bureaucratic activities, something will 
happen. But by then it’s no longer 
relevant to the original problem it's 
supposed to solve.” 













Warren Allmand joined 100 
Ottawa alumni in a May get- 
together. 
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Notes on People 











Loyola election of 1976, following which | joined studies in Geneva, Switzerland towards his 
. Armstrong Cork Industries.” Within two doctorate in International Law, which he 


Jack Walsh, an executive with Dupont of years, Mitch has risen from trainee, to | hopes to complete by the fall of 1979 
Canada, participated in “Planning for Your marketing representative to Supervisor, 

Tomorrow” at Loyola on October 24. The Advertising and Marketing Services at 

week-long program was designed by the head office... On the education front, Sir George 

Dean of Students Office to help students both John Abbott and Dawson colleges - 

gain skills in career planning Donna have academic advisors on staff who are Michael Steinman (BA ‘66) tells us he’s 
Elizabeth is the name of Carol [ Ahearn] Loyola graduates: Barbara Quinn and been appointed to the position of 

(BA‘68) and Len Ruggins’ newly adopted Cathy Siderenko are at John Abbott and Supervisor of Central Reservations Control 
daughter... Maxim Mazumdar third Mary Malone is at Dawson... Gerald for El-Alin Tel-Aviv. He'll be glad to assist 
one-man show, “Dance for Gods” opens at Graham (BA’70) is doing post-graduate } any Alumni members who visit Israel or 


Centaur Theatre this month on its way to 
London and New York and Kathy Michael 
McGlynn is creating a sensation with her 
portrayal of Edith Piaf in Edmonton... A 
new play by Colleen Curran (BA‘76), 
“Nieces”, had its world premiére at Loyola 
last month... In the business world, V. 
Sirois has been appointed a director and 
senior vice-president of Imperial Oil and 
Bruno Pateras, Q.C. has been named a 
director of Riverside Yarns Ltd.... The 
Federal Business Development Bank has 
promoted P.F, Limoges ('41) from assistant 
to the Executive Vice-President, head 
office, to assistant to the President . 
Michael Nugent (BA‘68) was recently 
appointed to the staff of the International 
Secretary of the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers in Washington, D.C. 
More than a million electrical workers in 
the U.S. and Canada are members of this 
union... Michael [Mitch] de Martigny 
(76) has been keeping busy. He writes us 
that “after graduation | was involved as a 
campaign manager during the Quebec 


provide information on Israel to interested 
graduates.... Adam Fuerstenberg (BA ‘62) 
has been appointed faculty member of 
Ryerson Polytechnical Institute’s Board of 
Governors, he teaches English there. He 
served one previous term on the Board, 
during the ‘71-72 academic year, Mr 
Fuerstenberg is also an active member of 
Toronto's Jewish community, serving as 
Executive Committee member for the 
Central Region of the Canadian Jewish 
Congress as well as on the National Yiddish 
Committee and various sub-committees 
His wife, Gloria Lidsky (Arts ‘64) teaches 
art at the Ulpanot Orot Girls’ High School 
in Toronto, and they have two children 
Glenda and Zachary.... William [Bob] 
Mahoney (Arts '72) is now working as 
Regional Information Officer for the 
Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration in Fredericton, New Brunswick 
Radu [Ronnie] Kimelman (B.Com ‘72) is 
now working as the president of Mykotec, 
Inc., specializing in computer and word 
processing supplies. 
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Sir George 


Richard Firth (B.A. 1972) 


Richard's direct involvement with Sir 
George spans almost a decade from 1963 
to 1972, when he obtained his Bachelor of 
Arts degree. Attending the evening 
division, Richard, besides a successful 
Career as an account executive with O.E. 
MclIntrye in Montreal, found time to 
contribute to evening student activities. 
Richard was President of the Evening 
Students Association in 1971-1972 anda 
Governor of the Board of Governors of Sir 
George in the same year. He was awarded 
the Association of Alumni Award in June, 
1972. 

Richard attended Osgoode Hall Law 
School, obtaining his Bachelor of Laws 
degree in 1975. He was called to the Bar of 
Ontario in 1977 and is currently a Director 
of Legal Services for Riverdale Socio-legal 
services in Toronto. Richard joined the 
Toronto Alumni Board two years ago and 
is currently President 


Wayne Gray (B.A. 1971) 


Wayne first started in the evening 
division in 1963, obtaining his Bachelor o: 
Arts degree in 1971. During his time at Sir 
George, Wayne started The Paper and 
became extensively involved in evening 
student and university government. He 
was president of the Evening Students’ 
Association from 1970 to 1971 and was a 
Governor of the university. Wayne was 
awarded the Association of Alumni Award 
in 1971 and is amember of the Georgian 
Varsity Club. 

Prior to attending the University of 
Windsor where he obtained his law degree 
in 1976, Wayne published the early 
editions of The Garnet for the Alumni and 
was adirector of the Alumni Association 
for two years. He is an associate lawyer 
with Stapells & Sewell, Barristers and 
Solicitors, in Toronto, and is currently 2nd 
Vice-President of the Toronto Alumni. 


MacGregor S. Roulston (B.A. 1964) 


Prior to embarking on a university 
education, MacGregor saw action in the 
Second World War and was a prisoner of 
war in France having been captured by an 
S.8. Panger Division. He obtained his 
Bachelor of Arts from Sir George in 1964. 

At present, MacGregor is with Jonegin 
Graphics as their representative in Toronto 
and eastern Ontario. MacGregor, besides 
several years service with the Toronto 
Alumni as Treasurer, is active in church 
and political circles in the Toronto area. 


Ann Montgomery (B.A, 1964) 


Ann graduated from Sir George with her 
Bachelor of Arts in 1964 and worked for 
the then assistant to the vice-principal- 
academic, Jim McBride from 1967 to 1970. 
Ann then moved to Toronto and York 
University where she is presently Assistant 
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Ann Montgomery Wayne Gray Henry Seywerd Florence Yaffe 


Profiles of Toronto Board 





spans four decades. During his days at Sir 
George in the evening division, Henry was 
the first president of the Evening Faculty 
Student Society, which later became the 
Evening Student's Association. He held the 
position of the first evening editor of The 
Georgian, which was founded in 1936. 
Henry capped his Sir George days by 


to the Dean of Law at Osgoode Hall . 

Ann has been active in the Toronto 
Alumni since 1975 and held the president's 
post from 1976 to 1978. 


Henry Seywerd (B.A. 1940) 


Henry's involvement with Sir George | 


President’s Report 


Following is Bernard Woloshen’s report to the Annual General Meeting of the 
Sir George Williams Alumni Association: 

The Association of Alumni of Sir George Williams, now part of Concordia 
University, is the way our letterhead and membership card read and behind this 
simple description lie a great many difficulties which face us. Since assuming 
office as President over a year ago, | have become aware of many of these 
difficulties and your Board of Directors and Officers have spent countless 
hours discussing and debating our organization and future. In the interest of 
brevity, | intend to touch only upon the highlights in this report. 

But, first let me mention the good news. Our membership has grown; our 
income has increased; and our various activities are attracting more and more 
alumni. We are on our way to signing up close to 2,000 Sir George Williams 
Alumni members this year and, if we reach this figure, we will have surpassed 
the number reached in any previous year. This response will produce about 
$40,000 in revenue for the University and we have been advised by Rector John 
O’Brien that all of the monies will go to provide aid to students - and, we must 
remember that this sum comes solely from Sir George grads. If we include the 
Loyola Alumni, whose membership fund-raising we handle, the total will come 
to about $60,000 in alumni support and we look forward to that proud day 
when, combined, we will top the $100,000 mark! 

We also initiated new programs this year - such as the Career Night for 
students which brought out close to 400 people who participated in workshops, 
discussions and think sessions. The success of this activity makes it almost 
certain that it will continue in the future with the help and cooperation of the 
Dean of Students Office, the Guidance Office, students organizations, 
University faculties and ourselves. 

Another innovation is the Magazine which was started this past year and 
replaces our paper, The Garnet. The response, on the whole, has been 
favourable and we look forward to improving it even more as time goes on. | 
must add, parenthetically, that there have been areas of serious disagreement 
about the Magazine and we are far from happy with the deadlines, poor story- 
writing and lack of real communication about the contents of each issue. We 
are still talking about these matters and our Ist Vice-President, Stephen Huza, 
is in touch with various people discussing ways of improvement. 

Our major concern this year, however, has been the question of where the 
Association of Alumni of Sir George Williams fits in within the Concordia 
University structure and where it will fit in in the future. What faces us is the 
same problem that faces the Loyola Alumni Association and we have started 
some discussion with our fraternal colleagues to investigate the areas of 
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MacGregor Roulston Rolf Calhoun George Barker 


receiving the coveted Guinea Pig Award, 
named after the famed Guinea Pig Class of 
1936-37. 

Henry later went on to a Masters of Arts 
in Sociology at McGill (1946) and even- 
tually moved to Toronto. Henry recently 
returned from the Social Planning Council 
of Metropolitan Toronto where he was 


ee 





Norm Ayoub 


“ensultant on Population and Migration 
aw. irector of Research. 


Florence Yaffe (B.A. 1961) 


Florence obtained her Bachelor of Arts in 
1961, majoring in political science. Prior to 
assuming her present position as Research 


concern and decide if there is agreement between us about some mutual 


problems 


We have met with Dr. O’Brien, Rector of Concordia University, who has told 
us that, with the increasing number of Concordia graduates, in about three or 
four years down the road, he foresees some kind of merger of the alumni 
organizations such as occurred between Sir George Williams and Loyola in the 


academic field. 


| must therefore advise our members that it is only a matter of time before an 
‘umbrella’ association will be in existence with each constituent alumni group 
retaining its identity through chapters, such as the Sir George Williams Chapter 


of the Concordia Alumni Association. 


| do not view this development with the alarm that some of my colleagues do - 
change is the law of life and we must move with the times as new develop- 
ments occur. | feel satisfied that we can carry on our activities in the future in 
the same manner as we have in the past but with a savings in administrative 
costs under a combined operation. The problem is far from solved and we are 
only at the beginning of our negotiations. We know the University needs its 
graduates and has no intention of alienating them. 

For this and other reasons it is certain that our attitudes and beliefs will be 
given consideration during discussions. | hope that, at next year’s Annual 
Meeting, | will be able to give a report with brighter prospects. 


| am pleased to report that the Georgian Grads basketball team, under our 
sponsorship, has repeated its championship win which started last year. The 
cup is in the Alumni Office and members are urged to go in and take a look at 


it. 


On the whole, | believe we have concluded a good year in the ongoing saga of 
the Association. Programs and people who participate in them are growing and 
our activities are increasing. More and more contacts are being made with 
University departments and out of town members are reaching such propor- 
tions that we will have to devote more time to setting up chapters in various 
cities. | believe we are entering into a time of intensive growth and that our 
Association will become a vital factor in the near future. And | assure you we 


will not be found wanting if that is the case. 


This report would not be complete without my thanking the Directors and 
others for their valuable assistance during the year. And, of course, | thank 
Matthew Ram and his two able assistants, Helga Weissler and Allison Donohue, 
in unstintingly performing their duties to ensure that the Alumni affairs are 


properly carried out. 
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Office Audience Research with C.B.C., 
Toronto, Florence was extensively in- 
volved in the research and com- 
munications fields. From 1963 to 1968, 
Florence worked variously for Jean-Paul 
Deschatelets, Minister of Public Works, in 
the Pearson cabinet (1963), the Ministry of 
Forestry and Rural Development, Maurice 
Sauve (1965), and Milton Klein, M.P. 
(1967), joining the C.B.C. in 1968. 

Florence provided research for the W5 
program aired by C.T.V. in the mid-sixties 
and had her own monthly cablevision 
show in Ottawa, on the care of cats in 
1975-76. 


Rolf Calhoun (B.Sc. 1958) 


Another veteran of the pre-Hall Building 
era, Rolf started at Sir George in 1953 and, 
took his Bachelor of Science in 1958. Rolf 
spent nine years in the tobacco industry in 
Montreal with the then Imperial Tobacco. 
His experience in quality and process 
control systems involving computers led to 
a short stint with R.C.A, Victor before 
joining Alcan in Toronto, where he 
presently is involved with a business 
planning and analysis group. 

Rolf obtained his Master in Business 
Administration at McGill and is a one-time 
president of the Montreal Junior Board of 
Trade. 


George Barker (B.A. 1943) 


Born and raised in Newmarket, Ontario, 
George obtained his first degree at Sir 
George in 1943. After graduate work at 
McGill in economics, he returned to 
Toronto where he attended the University 
of Toronto, doing graduate work in public 
administration, 

With the exception of a brief period in 
Winnipeg, George has lived and worked in 
the Toronto area. He currently heads a 
professional counselling service for non- 
profit Toronto area organizations. 
George's contribution to the Toronto 
social services sector over the years in- 
cludes a 12 year stint as Vice-President and 
Campaign Director of the United Way and 
8 years with Community Chest. 


Norm Ayoub (B. Comm. 1970) 


After obtaining his Bachelor of Com- 
merce degree in 1970, Norm joined 
London Life in Montreal where he enjoyed 
a highly successful career in insurance sales, 
joining the industry's Million Dollar Round 
Table in 1974. Moving to the firm's home 
office in London, Norm moved to staff 
development and university recruiting. He 
earned his Canadian Life Underwriter's 
(C.L.U.) designation in 1975. 

Norm was appointed regional manager of 
the firm's Toronto City Hall region in 1977, 
a position he now holds. Norm and his 
wife, Francine, have a two year old son, 
Jetfry. 
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Loyola 


Sports News 


Alumni Golf 


Seventy alumni participated in the 
Association's annual golf tournament on 
September 11 at the Beaconsfield Golf and 
Country Club and another 18 joined them 
for the dinner, annual meeting and special 
fund draw that followed. 

Five trophies were presented at the 
tournament: the First Low Gross went to D. 
Keough, the Second Low Gross to J.]. 
Smith, the First Low Net to John Gutelius, 
the First Low Net Senior to Ross Hutchison 
and the Low Gross Guest was awarded to 
Elton Irwin. 

Presentations were made to Past 
President Bob Leclerc “for his fine con- 
tribution and many good services over the 
past years” and to Father Bob Gaudet, S$). 
$273 was given to Father Gaudet to help 
him “‘turther his good works as Chaplain of 
the campus ministry.” The Jesuit Missions 
were the recipients of a$500 donation by a 
special fund draw winner. 

Winners of this year’s special draw were 
Louis Bougie, Norma Thoburn, W. Wilson 
jr., R. Street, Peter Burnett, Howard Ratto, 
John ). Pepper, Ann E. Ryan, Walter Lowe, 
R.P. Fleming, Brian O'Neill and Harry 
Renaud. 

Outgoing President Bob Brodrick 
presented his annual report at the annual 
meeting in which he outlined the 
Association's activities of the past year and 
plans for the future. (See below) 

Prizes for the golf tournament were 
provided by R.). Hall of Corbec Corp., John 
O'Reilly of Motzfeldt, Eric & Co. Ltd., Jim 
Donaldson of Air Canada, John Letavre of 
Tembec Forest Products Inc., E. McNicholl 
of Richard & B.A. Ryan Limited, Tom 
McGovern of Beaconsfield Golf Club Inc., 
D. McNaughton of Schenley Distillers 
Limited, Nelson Gray of Avon Products 
Limited, James Quinlan of Royal Trust, D 
Lartigue, Jim Best and Frank W. Hutton, 


Stingers Sting 





The Stingers basketball team were the 
winners when they defeated the alumni 
team at a game played at the Loyola gym 
on October 27. The final score was close, 
119 to 117, but the Stingers led throughout 
the game by as many as 14 points 

Alumni, led by former all-Canadian Mike 
Moore and Ron Puskarich scored 39 and 34 
points respectively and Concordia veteran 
Leon Bynoe and rookie guards Harley 
Lawrence and Simeon Mars scored 24, 21 
and 20 points 


Some of the faces at the Sept. 11 Golf 


Tournament and Annual Meeting, left to 


right: association pres. Dr. Robert J. 
Broderick and past pres. Robert Leclerc; 
tournament chairman Jim Smith; Elton 


Irwin (low gross guest]; special fund draw 
chairman Peter Regimbald with treasurer 
38 Christina Murphy. 


President’s Report 


Following is Bob Brodrick’s report to the Annual Meeting of the Loyola 
Alumni Association, September 11. 

Last year was areasonably active one, in which we continued to try to find our 
role within the new University concept of Concordia. 

Before going any further, | would immediately like to thank Mrs. Viola Soles, 
our Executive Secretary who also functions as the Executive Secretary of the 
Loyola Foundation and Mrs. Gabrielle Murphy, her assistant for the excellent 
work they have done for our Association this year. We could not have hoped 
for a higher degree of dedication than we have received from each of these two 
ladies. 

You may remember that the structure of our Board was reorganized two years 
ago and that Directors now have a two-year appointment. There is an Executive 
Committee chosen from this group which conducts the day-to-day business of 
the Association. 

Our Alumni operation continues to operate out of the Loyola Campus with a 
budget provided by Concordia to cover alumni staff operating expenses. The 
budget covers the normal cost of running the office, as well as certain alumni 
sponsored events such as The Loyola Medal presentation, the Sports Hall of 
Fame, the publication of the Loyola section of the Concordia University 
Magazine, as well as a variety of other programs that tend to be more self- 
financing e.g. the Golf Tournament, Oyster Party, Class Reunions etc. 

Among the events of last year was the resumption of the Oyster Party. It was 
held in November and it will be again this year. It was highly successful under 
the joint Chairmanship of Phil Gore and Ruth Morrison. There were over 300 
people in attendance and it rendered a profit of over $700.00. 

This year the Loyola Medal was presented to Dr. Jacques Genest, a Montrealer 
who has a world-wide reputation as a Medical Scientist and humanist. It took 
place at the Engineer's Club under the Chairmanship of the Past President, Bob 
Leclerc and it was a truly elegant affair and a moving experience. 

No appointments were made this first year to the Hall of Fame but it is ex- 
pected that an announcement will be made shortly as to when the next 
presentation will take place. This committee remains under the capable 
~hairmanship of Dr. Larry Boyle. 

As announced last year the Loyola Alumni Student Loan Fund has been 
discontinued and the remaining funds have been transferred to The Loyola 
Foundation on the recommendation of the Board of Directors. At the end of 
the year, the Association transferred to The Loyola Foundation the assets of its 
Student Loan Fund, comprising mainly cash and loans receivable. The balance 
of the Fund at date of transfer was slightly in excess of $20,000. 

A new publication has emerged in the past year - The Concordia University 
Magazine. This has both Loyola and Sir George Williams content. This is a 
publication of considerably more stature than we have ever had and is under 
the direction of Loyola Alumnus, David Allnutt. As often happens with the 
birth pains of such a magazine, it has not always been on time e.g. we had 
hoped you would have received an edition shortly before this meeting. We are 
also a bit disappointed in that we have had less Alumni personnel news than we 
would like and | now make a plea to you all to send along any information you 
may have about yourself or any of the alumni you may know. This will help 
keep its Loyola flavour. 

Over the year we have had a few meetings with our Sir George Williams 
counterparts and have been pleased to have many Loyola people invited to the 








Rector’s reception and similar such events. Since both Sir George Williams 
alumni and our own now have so many common interests regarding Concordia 
we are trying to maintain a closer relationship with their executive, feeling that 
it is inour mutual interest to do so. Similarly, you will find as time goes on that 
you, as Loyola Alumni, will be invited to events of possible interest to you, 
emanating out of the Sir George Williams campus e.g. film festivals etc. and 
there will be such invitations extended to their members from our Association. 
The question of the future role that each of our associations will play in the 
possible formation of a Concordia University Alumni Association in the years 
to come remains still somewhat nebulous, but it has been a subject of 
discussion between ourselves, Sir George Williams Alumni and Dr. O’Brien and 
his staff. | can only say that these discussions have been pleasant with con- 
siderable understanding on all sides and that | do not in any way feel that our 
Association is threatened or that any arrangements will be made that would not 
be agreeable to our membership. We sent a letter to the Graduating Class this 
year congratulating them as well as asking them with which Alumni 
Association they wished to become involved in the future. We received a 
surprisingly large number of responses. 

| am pleased to report that my wife and | attended a super meeting of the 
Ottawa Chapter last May. This was attended by almost 100 alumni; ranging 
from recent graduates to asenior alumnus, Brigadier General Frank Fleury. It 
was a delightful evening, under the direction of Gerry McGee, class of '53. 

We still hope to revitalize the Toronto Chapter where we have approximately 
1000 alumni. We hope that number will not continue to grow as rapidly as it 
has in the past. 

Our Annual Fund Drive has continued and we are pleased to announce that 
we have received $20,797 with 989 alumni contributing. We also receive the 
occasional bequest and in February last, alurmnus Walter Shea died leaving a 
bequest of $1,000.00 to the Association to be used by the Faculty of Science, 
Loyola Campus. 

As | stated last year it is important to continue to declare our support for 
English-speaking institutions in Quebec, especially since our grant per student 
is so much less than some of our sister schools. 

Incidentally, we have now established a Friends of Concordia University in 
the U.S. This allows American graduates of both campuses to make con- 
tributions to their respective Alumni Associations and receive appropriate 
income tax deductions from the American Internal Revenue Service. | have a 
personal letter from Danny Hefferan, a Loyola graduate of the last few years, 
advising me that he has done this and in that way has made his contribution to 
our Association. 

Before finishing this lengthy report | would like to tell you that the Warriors 
Club has an extra hour of prime ice time this year - from 10.00 a.m. to 1.00 p.m., 
Sunday mornings at Loyola. Further information on this will be available 
shortly, 

Again this year you are in attendance at the Annual Golf Tournament under 
the superb Chairmanship of Jim Smith. At this time our Annual Special Fund 
Draw takes place and | wish you all good luck. 

In closing | would like to thank you all, especially the Board of Directors, for 
the excellent support you have given me over my two year period as President 
of our Association. 








For Your 
Diary 

The mathematics world. Aseries 
beginning Jan. 23 with Music of Spheres. 
Search for Solid Ground, Feb 13: 
Predicting at Random, March 6; The 
Amazing Doctor Newton, March 27. All 
running from noon to 1:30 p.m. in the 
Vanier Auditorium, thanks to the busy 
people in the Dean of Students Office 

Theatre: Come Play With Me, from Jan. 
31 to Feb. 3; The Madwoman of Chaillot, 
March 13 to 18, by the Performing Arts 
section; phone 462-0320, ext. 421 for time 
and place. 

Watch the papers for more events. 


































Your Card Please 


Your Loyola alumni card opens doors, 
and you should have one. 

With it, you can use a number of 
facilities — music practice rooms, music 
library materials, attend concerts and 
recorded music sessions. 

You can use fine arts facilities such as 
the photo darkrooms and silk screening 
studios. 

There are debates in the Debats Midi 
series that you can attend as a participant 
or simply as a member of the audience. 

You have access to the library. 

Alumni have a special in at Belmore 
House, home of the campus ministry, 
where counselling and discussion form a 
regular part of their program. The Lacolle 
Centre, where education innovation is 
explored, is open to alumni. 

The campus centre welcomes alumni, 
and you should enquire about athletics 
programs which are announced from time 
to time. 

Alumni are asked to help out in turn, to 
participate in the $tepping-stones’ 
programs held regularly to help students 
get a grip on the employment scene. 

Faculty Club membership is yours for an 
additional $30, valid at Sir George too. 

Details from the Alumni office, 482- 
0320, ext. 313, 421. 











Alumnus Ordained 


On November 4, George Oakes (BCom 
‘'66) was ordained to the priesthood by The 
Most Reverend Paul Grégoire, D.D., Arch- 


-bishop of Montreal. He celebrated his first 


Solemn Mass of Thanksgiving the 
following day at St. Ignatius of Loyola 
Church. 

George received his Masters in Theology 
from the University of Western Ontario in 
1977 while preparing for the priesthood at 
London’s St. Peter's Seminary. He has been 
posted as a curate at the Resurrection of 
Qur Lord Parish in Lachine. 


Deceased 


M. Paul Cuddihy, Q.C. on September 10, 
1978 

William Basserman, High School graduate, 
on January 3, 19768 

Fred Audet, Dean of Students, October 9, 


The classes of 1927, 1928 and 1929 gathered at the Ramada Inn on September 29 fora 
reunion. The reunion was organised by Harold Quinn and Pat Nolan. 


1976 
Louis Winikoff (Arts 68), July 1978 





Do You Know Where These Alumni Are? 
If you do, would you kindly notify Mrs. Allison Donohue, Alumni Office, 
1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W., Montreal, Que. H3G 1M8 (Tel. 879-7362) 





Simon P.D. Abbott A’70 David Allen A’74 
Arthur A. Abramovitch A’65 David A. Allen A’65 
Linda Abraham A‘75 Donald Allen A'59 
Beverley Abramovitz A’76 ~—s Joyce Allen A'73 


Anne Armstrong A’72 
Geoffrey Armstrong A‘67 
Helen Armstrong A’68 
Horace Armstrong A’73 


Lorne Abramovitch A’71 Peter O. Allen A’68 trent of 
Andrea Abrams A’68 Rober Michael Allen A’70 wale rmstrong A 71 
Arthur Abrams A’69 Robert Lloyd Allen A’70 Meek y fet eirten 68 
Maurice Ackerman A’70 Brian Alleyne A’'72 pep okie MA73 
Marvin Ackerman A’‘72 Christine Allin A’64 Jo Mi | A’67 

Barry Adams A’62 Daniela Allingham A‘72 Mark Arno : A‘55 
Brian Adams A‘70 Lionel Allingham A’75 Tandy Arnold A’69 


Clifford Adams A‘59 
Eric Adams A‘71 
Halina Adams A’'74 
John Adams A‘73 
Michael Adams A’73 
Paul Adams A’62 
Grace Adamson A‘48 
Linda Adcock A‘73 
David Adler A’71 
Norman A. Adler 
Sharron Adler A‘67 
Susan Adler A’48 
Rachael Agnew A’‘75 
Dale Aiken A‘59 
Gerald Ailsby A’67 
Julia Ain A’71 
Heather Aitken A’72 
Janet Aitken A’71 
Roger Alborg A'68 
Ino Algranti A’'73 
Gordon G. Allan A'54 
Helene Allard A’74 
Carol Allen A‘70 


Jenny Altman A’71 

Mary Ambrus A’58 
Brenda Lee Anderson A71 
Geoff Anderson A’63 
Larry T. Anderson A’70 
Lynn Anderson A‘72 
Richard Anderson A’67 
Robert Anderson A’62 
Ross Anderson A'66 
Yvonne Anderson A‘75 
Anthony Joseph Andrea A'68 
Judith Andres A‘71 

Mrs. Harold Angell A’46 
Harold Angell A’58 
Yvonne Annau A’‘68 
David Annesley A’62 
George Appleton A'54 
Roger Appleton A‘68 
Joseph Arbesfeld A‘75 
Ashley Archer A’‘71 
Louise Archer A’66 
Robert Archambault A’71 
John Armitage A’65 
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Philip Aronott A’68 
Karin Arronet A’72 
Paul Arrowsmith A’67 
Gerald Arsenault A’63 
Elizabeth Arseneau A’70 
Maureen Arthur 
Rosemary Arthur A’67 
Andrew Aschner 

Joyce Ash A’67 

Mrs. Niema Ash A’65 
William Ashby A’74 
Richard Asman A‘70 
Robert Assa A’64 

John Atkins A'67 

James D. Atkinson A'75 
John Atkinson A‘'75 
Robert A. Atkinson A‘65 
Sally Atkinson A’67 
Bernie Atlas A’67 
Harriet Atlas A’67 
Morris Atlas A’65 

Kam Tung Au A’75 
Norman Aubé A’74 
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